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Che Easter Convention 


LBERTA teachers will again have the opportunity of 

discussing, at the Easter Convention, their professional 
problems, as only an organized body can discuss them. A 
large number of teachers will attend, both to discuss the 
various projects and to hear the various Convention ad- 
dresses. The Convention of the Alberta Educational Federa- 
tion and the Annual General Meeting of the Alberta Teach- 
ers’ Alliance will be held in the Palliser Hotel, Calgary, the 
week commencing Monday, April 2nd. Outstanding speak- 
ers will be: Mr. Peter Manniche, Principal and Founder, 
International People’s College, Elsinore, Denmark; Dr. 
John McDonald, University of Alberta; H. G. Scott, Esq., 
B.A., Magistrate, Calgary; Dr. M. E. LaZerte, University 
of Alberta; Dr. C. Sansom, Provincial Normal School, 
Calgary. 


DETAILED ANNOUNCEMENT AND PROGRAMME 
IS CONTAINED IN THIS ISSUE. 
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THE CONVENTION 


Affords an excellent opportunity to call and inspect 
our many lines of 


SEAT WORK MATERIAL 
PLAYS AND ENTERTAINMENT 


and to shop in person for your various needs in 
School Supplies 


We Will Welcome Your Visit 


OUTDOOR SPORTS 


Will soon be popular. Let us supply the BASKET- 
BALL, PLAYGROUND BALLS and BATS, 
GLOVES and MITTS, etc. 


F. E. OSBORNE 


“Alberta’s Largest School Supply House” 
112 8th Avenue W. 


The General Accident 
Assurance Company 
of Canada 


Are you aware that our Com- 
pany has a Group Accident and 
Sickness Policy in force in both 
Calgary and Edmonton? The 
rates are extremely low and the 
coverage exceptionally broad. 


If interested see: 


F. B. MATTHEWS CO., LIMITED 
Bank of Montreal Bldg., Edmonton 


EQUITABLE SECURITIES 
CORPORATION 


| MILK... 


The ELIXIR OF LIFE 


Our Service is to put nature’s food ”~ = 
home in the finest condition. 


FRESH MILK, CREAM and BUTTERMILK 
Properly pasteurized 


UNION MILK COMPANY 


LIMITED 


Calgary, Alberta | 


FOR EVERY 
OCCASION 
FRESH CUT 


from our own greenhouses. 
ROSES OUR SPECIALTY 


M1726 Day Phone L1389 Night 
For Quick Service and Quality Flowers 


Campbell Floral 


SEEDS AND NURSERIES LTD. 
Retail Store Greenhouses 
721—2nd St. W. 16 St. and 8th Ave. N.W. 
CALGARY 


Western Canada Institute 


LIMITED 


236—8th Avenue W., 
CALGARY 


See Our Display 
of: 
MANUALS 
PRINTED NOTE BOOKS 
OBJECTIVE TESTS 
KEYS 
OLD EXAMINATION PAPERS AND 
MODEL ANSWERS 
| and 
PRIMARY SERVICE 
at the 


EASTER CONVENTION 
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Editorial 


OPEN SESAME ! 
ONSIDERABLE dissatisfaction has been expressed by 
teachers and their friends at alleged passivity on the 
part of the Alliance with respect to cases where school board 
members have broken undertakings to their teachers to re- 
new term contracts. We can understand their emotional 
reaction and feel very sympathetic towards those who know 
they have been completely deceived, and therefore con- 
sciously or sub-consciously convince themselves that some- 
thing can and must be done about it by somebody and that 
the somebody who should do it is the Alliance. It is patent 
to any person of ordinary intelligence that moral rights and 
legal rights frequently are not synonymous terms, and that 
the person who has law on his side can afford to stand be- 
hind his legal rights and snicker at the powerless efforts 
to assault his position with moral rights involved in a 
particular case. 
UMEROUS cases have recently come to hand which il- 
lustrate this point—cases where the verbal under- 
takings by members of the school boards and the intentions 
of resolutions of boards have been cynically disregarded and, 
in effect, the teacher and the Alliance have been challenged 
with: ‘‘Well, what are you going to do about it? What does 
the contract say?” Example in point:—A young teacher re- 
ceives a letter from the secretary-treasurer to come back and 
teach for next term and report at Snarley’s place (Snarley 
is a member of the board and figures on financing his 
household expenses from money paid by the teacher for 
board and room); teacher is not enamoured of Snarley’s 
ballywick, etce., and decides to board elsewhere; Snarley 
» doesn’t like it and suddenly he, assisted by an acquiescing 
friend on the board, urges that the re-appointed teacher 
isn’t liked in the district; the two of them put their heads 
together and press the teacher to sign a three week’s con- 
tract to give time to investigate whether teacher is wanted 
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in the district. Teacher in her innocence signs the term 
contract feeling sure the aliegation “not wanted” is imag- 
inary and that the board will be obligated to renew the 
contract until the end of June. Thereby she locks herself 
out of the school at the end of three weeks. One fair-minded 
membe rof the board refuses to enter into the “dirty” deal 
and resigns to be replaced by another of Snarley’s “Yes 
Men”, and the unholy trinity hire another teacher to open 
school after three weeks. Thus, figuratively speaking, they 
put their thumbs to their noses, spreading out their fingers 
to teacher, inspector, Department of Education and yell 
“Yah! Yer can’t do nothin!’”’ And the worst of it all is the 
wrong is right and can’t be unrighted by teacher or Alliance, 
or the courts. The Minister could, as a last resort, instal an 
official trustee, but will he? We regret to have to admit it 
but it is none the less true that when a term contract is 
signed it automatically fires the teacher on the date of its 
expiration. Teachers should remember that the Alliance 
does not feel that either a teacher or his professional organ- 
ization should be the subject of a Roman holiday. Unless 
by fighting there is a reasonable prospect of obtaining a 
measure of success, what is the use of spending our mem- 
bers’ money and losing prestige by joining in issues which 
are a foregone conclusion—when the law is against the 
teacher? 
N another case a teacher is hired in September for the next 
term—understood by all present to mean for one year. 
But the board presents a contract effective from September 
1st to December 31st containing a proviso that the con- 
tract will be renewed to June 30, “if there are no com- 
plaints’. Innocence again prevents the teacher from realiz- 
ing that it is not impossible for a board member to drum- 
up complaints, even from his own wife and children; that 
members of the board might spin around the district secur- 
ing signatures to a petition embodying complaints against 
the teacher; that the board can obtain opinion from a law- 
yer that “next term” in the legal sense means until Decem- 
ber 31, and he is quite right. And so “finis” is added to 
this chapter and nothing can be done. Nothing can stop 
such things being “put over” but legislation. Until remedial 
legislation is passed we must earnestly request our members 
to resist to the utmost the signing of term contracts which 
enable boards to dodge the intentions and spirit of The 
School Act, and leave the teacher in an impossible, defense- 
less position. 
HERE is another class of cases where the Alliance is 
subject to criticism for alleged non-action. Cases where 
the board owes considerable in the way of back salary to 
the teacher and does not respond to requests for money. 
We are at our wit’s end these days to know what to do un- 
less there is strong suspicion that the board is not making 
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THE PHOENIX PRESS Co. 
DEPENDABLE PRINTERS Limited 


We specialize in School Year Books — Concert Programmes 
and Tickets — General Printing 


408—7th Ave. West Calgary, Alta. 
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HOTEL PALLISER 


CALGARY, ALTA. . 


CONVENTION HEADQUARTERS 


| ALBERTA TEACHERS’ ALLIANCE, INC. ALBERTA EDUCATIONAL FEDERATION 


SPECIAL RATES TO DELEGATES 


Room with Bath, Ome Person o......--...eseeecseccccssseeecsseecesssnsnsesssee $3.00 

Room with Bath, two persons .......................................... 2.00 per person 
Room with Bath, three Persons -..............ccecccssesseeseseeeeeeeeee: 1.50 per person 
Room with Bath, four persons .................... BE to la 1.25 per person 


The following low rates prevail for Dining Room Service 


cI a i ila ale cl 40c, 50c, 60c and 75c 
OI ccc cet ly a at ee 35c, 45c, 50c and 60c 
ROUEN csc eS Se a eae 75c, $1.00 and $1.25 


Afternoon Teas Served Each Wednesday and Saturday, from 3:30 p.m. to 5:30 p.m., 
at 25c and 35c. 
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126a—8th AVENUE WEST 


MISS SNELL 


Lingerie, Hosiery, Direct Import 
Gloves, Accessories and foundation 
Garments. 


Specializing in the above lines 
makes our department above the 
average. First Grade Merchandise 
only, at lowest prices consistent 
with quality. 


SATISFACTION 


MOORE’S 
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PEW 


LADIES’ WEAR 
Ltd. 


This Spring we have 
the largest selection of 
lovely dresses we have 
ever shown. You will 


Coats. We will gladly 
show you our varied 
assortment any time 
you may choose to 


drop in. 


CALGARY 





ug 
Ue Wy be amazed at the won- 
yy M@ derful styles you can 
i f buy at such reasonable 
YA prices. Our Swagger 
STYLE... Yj4 Suits are really Swag- ———— 
SERVICE ... ZA ger; also our Spring | The Brightest 


Hat Shop in Town ! 


You will enjoy shopping here 
for your Easter bonnet. Every 
style and shade in stock, so do 
come in and enjoy choosing in this 


day-light Hat Shop. 
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an honest effort to meet their obligation. Here, there is 
only one thing to do and we do it: we threaten suit on 
behalf of the teacher and if the threat is abortive, action is 
commenced. But in hosts of cases we find the school board 
cannot borrow money from the bank; the municipality is 


not able or is disinclined to meet the demand of the school | 


board; the tax receipts are practically nil and the board 
has little more than the Government grants to depend upon. 
When the grant is due the Government finds that money is 
always owing to a previous or succeeding teacher and must 
divide up the grant in proportion to board indebtedness to 
the different teachers. The complainant teacher may or may 
not know of the difficult condition of the school board’s 
finances; nevertheless seemingly, again we are importuned 
to perform the impossible—to extract blood from a stone. 
What is the use of adding to the debt by entering action, 
obtaining judgment: and incurring other law costs? Increas- 
ing the debt does not produce cash where cash is not pro- 
curable. We don’t like passing the buck, so will a few of 
these complainants lead us through this darkness ! 


CAVEAT—EMPTOR ! 


HE letter given below is typical of a number of which 

have been received lately. As a matter of fact we our- 
selves have more than once been compelled to resist the 
blandishments of these high pressure salesmen who attempt 
to tickle one’s vanity by designating us as a prominent edu- 
cationist, specially recommended and selected to receive a 
set of highly priced books “free of charge’’, if you please. 
The gift, so called, is given in consideration of the fact that 
it is good advertising for the Company to know that “you 
possess one of our sets of books.’’ Then presumably, when 
anticipation and flattery have developed that hypnotized 
condition of mind where resistance to imposition is weak- 
ened or allured away entirely, the real proposition which 
heretofore has been skilfully kept up the sleeve, is laid bare. 
It is this:—We will give you the valuable set of books free 
of charge but we merely ask you to meet a small payment 
for the ten years’ extension service and the facilities of our 
research department for ten years, also: we merely ask you 
to pay us an insignificant sum in easy instalments, not for 
the books (Oh no!) but for this invaluable research, revision, 
extension or some other attractively named service—or al- 
leged service. 


Well, well! When one has been roped-in this way and 
signed a contract to accept the set of books and pay in 
addition for the trimmings Forty or Fifty dollars, it is a 
simple thing for the person to evade if he or she is less than 
21 years of age. If however he or she is an adult, it may 
not be quite so simple. We are not a lawyer, but we just 
wonder if the class of contracts signed by the victims of 
these skilful hold-up artists would or would not be held by 
the Alberta courts as being fraudulent contracts for selling 
books—contracts based on fraud in that the books are 


‘what are actually sold and for which the victim is expected 


to pay, and not for the revision or extension services. 


Teachers, amongst others, must remember: “There is a 
sucker born every minute !” 
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Dear Mr. Barnett: 

Just why I bought the books I do not know now, 
the agent persuaded me. This set was offered at $155.00, 
at first. Then—and this was the trick—Mr. ............ the 
agent, told me I had been recommended as a teacher of 
good standing and so on and so forth, so the Company were 
offering me the original set of ten volumes—free of charge! 
All I had to pay was the insignificant(?) sum of only $49.50 
for the ten years’ extension service. This did not sound so 
bad, after all—to possess a $150.00 Encyclopedia for $49.50 
was, or sounds, alluring. Above ali, I was told that this up- 
to-date Encyclopedia could be compared easily with the 
new Encyclopedia Britannica, as for contents and make up. 
Comparing the prices, the Encyclopedia Britannica is sold, 
I think, at about $180.00, I thought this a good offer. 

However, the .................- is a cheap set, cheap in every 
respect. Though it might contain 35% more Canadian Mat- 
erial than any other set, the .................. Encyclopedia, a 
$15.00 set, gives just as much information on many ques- 
Gems 46 qoce tie... 5... of course not on the U.S.A. 
Presidents and their administration. 

From the note and agreement it would appear that I 
am now compelled to pay, though I consider I am duped. 

Mr. Barnett, please, I pray help me to get rid of the 
Do ae tieoes I do not want, and what is more, I cannot pay 
$50.00 for an Encyclopedia of inferior quality. 


Yours very respectfully, 
Teacher. 


THE COURSE OF STUDIES IN HISTORY 
Jennie Elliott, B.A. 


What of the new History Course for Alberta High 
Schools? That we need some revitalized arrangement of 
world history to help our students meet the rapidly chang- 
ing conditions in the world, is certain. It is hoped that 
throughout the columns of The A.7.A. Magzine many sug- 
gestions may be offered to the committee who will be re- 
sponsible for changes made. One such suggestion I wish to 
offer here. 

It is that we might do well to substitute some grouping 
of ‘social studies” for such subjects as History, Civics, Geo- 
graphy and Economics. This would mean selecting and co- 
relating the matter heretofore studied in separate and fre- 
quently overlapping compartments. Thus we might eliminate 
from History proper much of what some one has called the 
de-civilizing material, select instead only such incidents and 
developments of political and social nature as illustrate the 
progress of human life toward and into its present world 
conditions; and leave the pupil time to investigate cause 
and effect as they have operated to bring about these con- 
ditions, and to orient himself by way of his investigations 
into his place and duty as a citizen. 

In following such a method the geography of a country, 
including its physical feature, its mineral and other wealth, 
climate and so on, would form natural avenues of investi- 
gation as the history of the country studied, and the student 
would thus perceive more easily the relation of these con- 
ditions to the historical development, government and inter- 
national relationships of the people. Should we not save 
time and gain interest? 

Similarly, government and its organization would appear 
in the natural relationship to human development and the 
need for an abstract science in the way of Civics would 
disappear. The nature and meaning of despotism, oligarchy 
and democracy in their early and fundamental characters 
could be made clear by the student when and where he ac- 
tually discovers these systems in operation. And we could 
well substitute for details of military conquest a more 
sympathetic examination of the elements of success and 
failure which attended the operation of these early systems. 
More, if the history of the people of England were taught 
with the accent more steadily placed on the social customs 
and the growth of our democratic institutions, the students 
would have opportunity to appreciate the human effort spent 
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in securing the privileges of self-government he enjoys, 
would realize how easily such privileges may be neglected 
or lost, and so would develop a keen feeling of responsibility 
with regard to his own duty of safeguarding and using 
them. 

And, do we not lose immeasurably in trying to teach 
Economics as a separate science, when the economic life of 
a people is simply a closely related, if somewhat different 
aspect of human growth and national responsibility? As 
the human race developed from savage individuality, 
through community self-sufficiency, and toward national and 
international co-operation, it needed at the same time polit- 
ical and constitutional adjustments, and our purpose can 
surely be best served by definitely relating rather than sep- 
arating these adjustments from the causes that made them 
necessary. 

British Columbia High Schools have been experimenting 
with such a course for some years. Some difficulties they 
admit re choice of material, selecting of suitable texts and 
adjustment of subject matter to grades, but these are dif- 
ficulties which have to be considered in regard to any course 
and have not, in British Columbia, proved unsurmountable. 
A recent questionnaire shows about sixty-two per cent. of 
the teachers in favour of such a course. 





Maryginalia 
C. Sansom, Ph.D. 





That very old friend of ours, the never-failing question 
of university domination of the high school curriculum, 
was once more bandied about for the edification of the 
trustees who met in convention not long ago, as is their 
wont, to iron out the wrinkles in our educational affairs. 

Does the University dominate the high school situation, 
or does it not? That is the question. 

It most assuredly does, if we may believe Dr. J. M. 
Hutchinson, Principal of the Central High School in Calgary, 
who ought to know. Dr. Hutchinson deplores the fact that 
such a large majority of high school students take courses 
they are unfitted for to matriculate into an institution that 
less than four per cent. of them will ever be able to attend. 

It just as assuredly does not, if we may incline a believ- 
ing ear to Hon. Perren Baker, Minister of Education for 
Alberta, who also ought to know. “As to the suggestion 
that the University is; dominating the situation,” says Mr. 
Baker, ‘“‘that is not s6-” 

There may be something in it, according to Mr. A. E. 
Ottewell, Registrar of the University, who does know. But 
it is all the parents’ fault. There is nothing to prevent stud- 
ents taking other courses. The trouble arises from a sort 
of obsession parents have that equality of opportunity means 
equality of ability. “You can’t put four bushels in a two- 
bushel sack,” sagely remarks the Registrar. 

And were the trustees edified? 

it ae 

With further reference to the question of university in- 
fluence in high school work, Mr. Ottewell is reported to 
have said that “the University would not tolerate anything 
that would weaken the professional standards of its gradu- 
ates.” This is not exactly the language of either helplessness 
or indifference. It suggests power, influence, authority, and 
also concern. Evidently the University feels that in its own 
interests and for its own protection it is obliged to exercise 
a directing and controlling influence over high school cur- 
ricula. 

The University is probably right in this. It may be 
assumed that it knows what it wants. But, admitting that 
certain matriculation standards have to be maintained in 
the interests of the professional standing of the graduates, 
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the question arises as to who should pay for this? Why not 
the University? The University is a provincial institution. 
It is supported by the province as a whole. Why should not 
the expense of teaching and administering the curricula 
drawn up for its protection and in its special interests be 
also borne by the province as a whole? The problem of 
university protection is not a municipal problem. It is a 
university problem. Why should the municipalities have 
to pay the bill? 

It is suggested here that the solution of the problem 
will have to be sought along these lines. A century of con- 
troversy has got us exactly nowhere on the basis of a single 
unified high school system aiming to provide a finishing 
education for everybody and at the same time a prepara- 
tory education for university work. What we need is a dual 
system, provincial and municipal. The former might start 
with Grade X, or at any other point desired, and the Uni- 
versity could set up any requirements it chose both for 
admission to the system and retention therein. Pupils failing 
to make the grade would be automatically deflected into 
the municipal system where courses could be provided 
suited to their interests and capacities. In this way the prov- 
ince would assume a larger share of school support (which 
will have to be done eventually anyhow), the tendency of 
parents to decide unwisely for their children would be 
checked, and the municipalities would be free to establish 
a system of high school education suited to the needs and 
capacities of the essentially non-academic students who con- 
stitute the large majority. And, what is perhaps more to 
the point, this municipal education could be made just as 
real as the other, much more real in fact for the people 
concerned, and the students would have to take the courses 
and would not be permitted to pass them up as they are said 
to be doing at the present time. Graduation from high 
school would then be the goal, rather than the empty honor 
of matriculating at great public expense into an institution 
where only a very small percentage of them would be al- 
lowed to remain even if they had the financial wherewithal 
to take the courses. 













Buy your Spring Outfit for EASTER at 


Cinderella Style Shoppe, Limited 


108 Seventh Avenue West M2951 
Large stock of coats, swagger suits and dresses 
to choose from. 


Open a charge account Pay as you wear 
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ALSO OPERATING 


HOTEL St.REGIS 


Rates 1° ¢ 1°. Weekly and Monthly rates. 


YORK COFFEE SHOPPE 


Operated in conjunction with above hotels. 
PRICES MODERATE 


Banquet Room for all occasions 
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An Invitation to All Rural Teachers— 


From country schools, and small rural centres, who 
are in attendance at the Teachers’ Convention, 
Calgary, April, 1934, 

To be the guests of the 


UNITED DAIRIES LIMITED 


Dairy Lunch served at 12:30 noon, Wednesday, 
April 4th, 1934. 


Talks on the Dairy Industry 


Inspection of Plant, including Milk, Ice Cream, 
and Butter Departments, with special reference to 
cream grading, cream testing, butter making and 
butter grading. 


Admittance Card may be obtained FREE at the 
registration desk at the Convention. 


THE ART SHOP 


(Prop.—J. W. Booth) 


237a 7th Ave. West 
CALGARY 


PICTURES _ _— 


Phone M4080 
FRAMING 











Coughlin’s .. . 
THE CAPITOL BEAUTY PARLORS 


Easter Specials on Permanents — 
Inquire at Desk. 


Edmonton - - - Alberta 
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Pinna, 


THE 
Portage La Prairie Mutual 


Insurance Company 


ESTABLISHED 1884. 


As a Purely Canadian Company 
for Canadians 


WRITING FIRE and AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE 
ALBERTA BRANCH OFFICE 


502 Bank of Commerce Bldg. - Edmonton 
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We Cordially Invite... 


all teachers to view our 
exhibit at the Palliser Hotel, Calgary, during the 


EASTER CONVENTION 
Our sincere hope is that all who attend 
the Convention may profit by it, and also 
enjoy the informative and entertaining dis- 


cussion which will, as usual, make the meet- 
ing a great success. 


From the office of 


J. M. DENT & SONS, LIMITED 


224 Bloor St. West Toronto, Ont. 
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—=THE FASHION SHOP= 


A PERSONAL 
MESSAGE “TO YOU” 
FROM “ROSALIE” 


Swagger Suits Lead the Fashion Parade 


Dame Fashion’s designers never gave us a more practical 
or comfortable Swagger Suit than this “Season’s’ Hit’. 
Every day I seem to be unpacking something thrilling in 
new three-piece imported wool suits with seven-eighths 
outer coats; in TWEEDS or MONOTONES worn with a 
colorful blouse. Binnings’ prices are so reasonable for such 
lovely ensembles; ranging from 
$10.95 — $12.95 — $17.50 -— $22.50 uy to $29.50 


Windswept Coats Get the Spotlight 


and I would like you to see the marvelous coats with those 
wide, loose, windswept dash and daring effects. TWEEDS, 
TWEEDS, and more TWEEDS give such an air of conserva- 
tive well-being. Yet they are so inexpensive. 

$9.95 — $12.95 — $14.95 — $17.50 and up. 


Every Day I Seem to Get More Excited 


opening up boxes of new styles in colorful DRESSES—gay 
new PRINTS and lovely sheer clinging CANTONS with such 
smart washable collars and cuffs. The half sizes for the short 
stout or the tall; for the slight matron or miss. 


And Talk About Blouses ! 


You can have PLAIDS, STRIPES or COLORFUL PRINTS 
—so many college and business girls are buying those clever 
new Pancho Mexican Silk Prints fashioned after the Mexican 
Scarf—clever and only $1.79. 


Orients Have Excelled Themselves 


this year with hosiery in lovely matching shades for your 
costume. Sheer chiffon or service at 75c and the new crepe 
silk at $1.00 and $1.25 a pair. 


The Millinery Salon 


Upstairs—Has charming off-the-face models that are really 
fascinating, and up-turned Bretons with a dashing outlook. 
I believe we have the finest corset department in Western 
Canada with famous Canadian Brands such as NEMO-FLEX! 
NUBACKS! GOSSARDS! having a very popular reception... 

Our Lower Prices Downstairs can serve you with Dresses 
of all kinds, Sweaters, Hosiery, Lingerie, etc. 


When You Are in Calgary 


at your Convention, it would give us great pleasure to show 
you our fine quality stock of Ladies’ Wear. 


We Invite You to Make Binnings Your 
Headquarters 


—Signed “Rosalie” at Binnings. 











Ww : | 
Especially BINNINGS | 
Invite Your LIMITED | 
Inspection 118—8th Avenue West | 
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INCOME TAX RETURNS To be published soon— 
GOVERNMENT OF ALBERTA To. 


Important Notice TEACHERS’ OMNIBUS 


Income Tax Returns should be filed with the 


Superintendent of Income Tax, Qu’Appelle Building, Grade One — Volume One 
Edmonton 


BEFORE MARCH 3ist, 1934. Eattor: George Dill. 








Forms may be procured from any Provincial 


Government Office, or from any bank, or direct Contributing Editors: D. J. Dickie, George 
from the Superintendent of Income Tax, Edmonton. Dill. Olive Fisher, Kate Macleod, Helen 
All persons residing, employed, or carrying on Palk, P. H. Sheffield, N. Emily Tedd. 


business in Alberta, are liable to a tax on income, 
subject to the exemptions provided for in the Act. Introduction by 


Full information re exemptions and method of Peter Sandiford, M.Sc., Ph.D. 
filing returns is contained on the forms themselves. 


Further information will be furnished on appli- es 
Send your enquiries to: 









cation to 
INCOME TAX BRANCH J. M. DENT & SONS, LIMITED 
Qu’Appelle Building, Edmonton. 
HON. R. G. REID, E. M. GUNDERSON, 224 Bloor St. West Toronto, Ont. 
Provincial Treasurer. Supt. of Income Tax. 
AVOID PENALTIES BY FILING NOW ! A. ae Ae oh Ne 
Pan oe ee ee aoa 
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INCORPORATED 2° MAY 1670. 


The Teachers of Alberta:— 


This is your Store. We particularly endeavor to meet your requirements. 
From smart practical shoes and frocks unto the daintiest of Lingerie. 
You will find we have more than provided for your needs. Use this 
store for your headquarters — DINING ROOM — CAFETERIA — 
OPTICAL PARLORS — BEAUTY PARLOR and REST ROOMS. 
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Introducing Alberta 


THE NATURAL RESOURCES 


Even the most superficial study of Alberta’s extensive 
and varied resources brings realization of the fact that here 
is in reality an empire within an empire. Not alone is the 
future greatness of the province in agriculture, for under 
the soil that produces fine crops, in the monutain passes 
and in the vast northern district still scarcely known, lies 
hidden untold wealth in minerals. 

Ranching was _ essen- 
tially the beginning of ag- 
ricultural development in 
Alberta, but with the op- 
ening of the homestead 
era came the end of 
ranching on an extensive 
scale. It was not many 
years before the province 
demonstrated its ability to 
produce high quality 
grains, including champ- 
ionship wheat, oats, and 
alfalfa, with a _ reserve 
championship in _ field 
peas. The large wheat 
areas are in the southern 
portion of the province, 
where mile after mile of 
crop may be seen, but the 
wheat _ frontier has 
through the years steadily 
pushed northward, until 
now it has reached almost 
to the far northern border 
of the province, touching 
the fringe of the sub-are- 
tic regions. 

The most extensive 
and important of the min- 
eral resources is coal. The province contains 14% of the 
coal resources of the world and approximately 87% of the 
coal in Canada. It is found in three distinct layers—the 
Kootenay, the Belly River and the Edmonton formations. 
The highest grade is found in the mountains, a lower grade 
in the foothills and lignite on the plains; the latter being a 
variety in which the texture of the original wood is still 
distinct. During the past few years considerable expansion 
has taken place in supplying the other prairie provinces. 

In an area about 300 miles north of Edmonton, an 
extensive deposit of tar sand underlies thousands of square 
miles. Exposed along the Athabasca River for over 100 
miles, these sands contain 14% bitumen of asphaltic origin 
and the remainder sand. Successful experiments in Edmon- 
ton and Jasper have been conducted proving the suitability 
of these tar sands for paving purposes. : 

Valuable clay tracts exist in various parts of the prov- 
ince and have been extensively developed at Medicine Hat 
and Redcliff where large brick and tile works are located. 
At Medicine Hat, earthenware pots and ornamental flower 
pots are made from a mixture of local clay and Spokane 
clay. Brick clays are utilized chiefly in Calgary, Edmonton, 

‘ Lethbridge, Medicine Hat, and Red Deer. The discovery 
about four years ago in the vicinity of the McLeod River 
in the Edson district of a species of clay containing medi- 
cinal properties has resulted in the manufacture of soap, 
cosmetics, etc., increasingly in demand. 

Gold in paying quantities has been found on the banks 
of the north and south Saskatchewan and in the Pembina, 





Smoky, McLeod and Athabasca Rivers. A living can be 
panned out of the rivers tributary to the Peace and a rich 
discovery has been reported at Yellow Head Pass. 

Timber is an important resource, although not developed 
to any very large extent at present, owing to the fact that 
transportation facilities are not available. 

Some seventy miles north of Edmonton are large de- 
posits of yellow, red and 
brown ochre, which, when 
ground with oil, make ar 
excellent grade of paint. 

The development of 
petroleum production in 
the Province has _ pro- 
gressed steadily since the 
early days of the west. 
The first well was drilled 
at Medicine Hat in 1890. 
Turner Valley oil produc- 
tion was started in 1913. 
To procure, from the 
depths beneath, gasoline 
already refined by nature 
to a very high gravity was 
unusual in the petroleum 
world. The naphtha in 
Turner Valley makes its 
appearance from the well 
in the form of a wet gas 
which is immediately pass- 
ed through a non-mechan- 
ical separator’ erected 
close to the well, in which 
the liquid is extracted 
from the gas, after which 
the naphtha enters a pipe- 
line ‘which takes it direct- 
ly to the refinery at Calgary some 40 miles distant. The 
dry gas, freed from the naphtha, enters another pipe-line 
leading to the Turner Valley scrubbing plant. Here it 
undergoes a further separation porcess removing the sul- 
phur with which the gas is saturated. The dry gas, freed 
from this unpleasant and dangerous ally, then enters a 
pipe-line to Calgary where it is distributed for fuel pur- 
‘poses. 

Helium, a non-inflammable gas can be recovered from 
natural gases in Alberta and is used for inflating airships, 
filling electric light bulbs, and producing low temperature. 

The northern lakes are particularly well supplied with 
fish of commercial value such as whitefish, lake trout, 
pickerel, etc. These fish are marketed extensively in the 
United States, airplanes being utilized to bring out fresh 
supplies. Active measures are taken for the stocking of 
all waters. 

Famous also for its large fur production, Alberta holds 
to a large extent the key to future development of western 
Canada. 
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EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH DEPARTMENT 


Edited by H. E. Smith, Ph. D. 


The Research Department will present each month re 
teachers. Contributions are requested. Communications s 


Edmonton. 





Written Language of Grade III Children 

A Composition assignment was given to 286 Grade III 
pupils in the Edmonton city schools. It was this: Choose the 
one topic you like best in the following list and write a 
story about it. These are the topics: 1. If I Were Santa 
Claus. 2. A Joke on Me. 3. How I Amuse the Baby. 4. The 
Game I Like Best. 5. A Funny Clown. 6. My Pet. 

No assistance was given by the teacher except in regard 
to spelling, and no time limits were imposed. Each pupil 
had to decide for himself how long a “story” he would 
write. 

All papers were examined by one person* and three types 
of analyses were undertaken. The first related to composi- 
tion structure: length of composition in words; length in 
sentences; and complexity of sentences. The second was 
a word analysis with particular attention to the use of 
descriptive words, as adjectives and adverbs. The third 
analysis was of what might be called the functional use of 
language: choice of topic, type of idea most commonly 
found, evidences of reasoning from cause to effect, and 
evidences of humour. 

As a basis for comparison and contrast in connection 
with the above analyses, the pupils were classified into six 
groups corresponding somewhat to the economic and social 
status of the homes. For this purpose the Taussig scale 
was used. This scale classifies wage-earners first as head- 
workers and hand-workers. The former are re-classified 
under three headings, viz. professional men, business men, 
and clerical men. The hand-workers are similarly re-classi- 
fied as skilled laborers, semi-skilled laborers, and unskilled 
laborers. 

As was anticipated, the length of composition in words 
bore a slight correspondence to the economic and social 
classification of the homes. The average length for children 
belonging to the professional class was 54 words; to the un- 
skilled laboring class, 36 words; to the intervening classes 
in order, 41, 40, 42 and 41 words respectively. The greatest 
drop was from the first to the second class. 

In frequency of use of complex sentences the order 
remained roughly the same. The percentages of childen using 
complex sentences were: 75, 51, 37, 40, 49 and 33 for the 
six classes respectively. The greatest drop is again from 
the first to the second class. 

The length of composition in sentences averaged for all 
pupils slightly above 5. The only point of interest was the 
slightly marked inverse relationship between number of sen- 
tences and complexity of sentences. 

In all the 286 compositions only 159 dependent clauses 
were found. Of these, 112 began with “when”, 5 with 
“where”, 3 with “who”, and 1 with “which”. Noun clauses 
numbered 32. Here was evidence that the “when” clause was 
a topic of specific instruction in Grade III. 

The word analysis revealed several interesting facts. 
Adjectives were used commonly, but adjective phrases very 
seldom. In all the compositions only three adjective phrases 
were found. Of the adjectives, 122 referred to color, 104 
to size; “good” was found 20 times, “nice” 16, and “poor” 
13. Comparative adjectives were rare. 

Adverbs and adverb phrases were popular. Those relat- 
ing to time and place were most common; those of manner 
rare. 

The functional anaylsis was directed to content rather 





orts of educational investigations carried out by Alberta 
ould be addressed to Dr. H. E. Smith, University of Alberta, 





than to structure. In the choice of topic “My Pet” proved 
by far the most attractive. Then followed in order the topics 
on Santa Clause, The Clown, Amusing the Baby, The Joke 
on Me, and least attractive of all, The Game I Like Best. 
In accounting for this order of preference, it is suggested 
that the latter topics seem to demand a logical or system- 
atic treatment, a plan of development, that appeals but 
little to the typical Grade III pupil. Conversely, the popular 
topics are those that make no such demands, and, possibly, 
in addition, appeal more directly to the emotional lives of 
the children. 

As for ideation, the preference ran strongly to ideas of 
action, of feeling, and of possession. It was, running, skip- 
ping, playing; or I like, I love; or my dog, my skates, my 
mother. 

The association of cause and effect was sought in use 
of such words as therefore, since, and because. Strangely 
enough, these were seldom used, seldom even implied. It 
would appear that 8-year olds do not commonly think in 
these terms, but rather accept a fact as a fact and let it 
go at that. 

The sense of humour is embryonic in the Grade III com- 
position. Where it occurrs it is almost exclusively of one 
type, namely that of unusual or ridiculous action—the dog 
chasing its tail, a rabbit wriggling its nose, a cat following 
a child to school, and the like. In frequency of expression, 
or implication of humour the girls out-do the boys, but 
the quality is essentially the same. Incidentally it may be 
mentioned that only in this one of the various analyses was 
there found any consistent sex difference. 

Discussion 

Studies of the kind thus briefly summarized are very val- 
uable to the teacher of Composition and English and par- 
ticularly valuable if done by the teachers themselves. They 
extend the knowledge of children’s interests, abilities, and 
of the character of the thought processes. They reveal some- 


thing of the effect of home background, and also something | 


of the effectiveness of specific instruction in school. If ex- 
tended and carried through the grades they should give a 
much more certain guidance in the allocation of teaching 
material in the different school years than is now available 
for Composition and English. 

This Department would like to suggest that the experi- 
ment be repeated in small schools in rural areas. It need 
not be confined to Grade III; the same topics would be 
appropriate even for Grades VI or VII. Send in the papers 
to us with pupil age, grade, sex, and home status indicated. 
Or, better still, analyze the papers yourself and later send 
us your results as well as the papers. We shall be glad to 
have both. 

—Thomson, Olive M.: “An Investigation of the Written 
Language of Grade III Children”—1931, University of 
Alberta. 
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EDMONTON’S UNEMPLOYED OR JOBLESS SCHOOLS 

Probably many teachers have either read about or heard 
of Edmonton’s Unemployed School or Schools and knowing 
that such a school has been operated are desirous of having 
further information about it. 

As far as is known at present, the activities for this 
winter are being confined to the’ operation of one school 
under the auspices of the Alumni of the University of Al- 
berta. Last year the University of Alberta was the last to 
commence operations. The first school for the unemployed 
was opened in the Community Mission and in a few days, 
owing to overcrowding, a second school was opened in the 
Hope Mission. These two schools confined their activities 
as much as possible to the “beginners’”—men who had very 
little knowledge of our language or customs and drawn 
chiefly from European countries, and who were willing to 
utilize their idle moments in acquiring a better “working 
knowledge” of our language and customs. 

The school under the auspices of the University of 
Alberta Alumni Association had a much wider “curriculum’’. 
The students at this school represented all types from high 
school or early University standing to the student as found 
in the other schools mentioned above. Of course many of 
these so-called ‘beginners’? were well educated in their own 
country, their only obstacle being lack of knowledge of 
the English language. 

The curriculum in this school included classes for the 
beginners in English to high school classes with a varied 
course of high school subjects, also classes in French, Draft- 
ing, Electricity, First Aid and classes held at the University 
of Alberta for students desirous of hearing lectures on 
“placer mining’. 

It was admitted by all who assisted in this work that 
from a teacher’s point of view it would be difficult to find 
a better working atmosphere than that which permeated the 
‘jobless’? school. There were no “‘slackers”; all were eager 
to learn and though the students had many difficulties they 
were courteous and willing to help in any way possible. 

A little now from another angle may not be amiss. All 
the teachers gave their services entirely without any remun- 
eration whatever. The University of Alberta Alumni Asso- 
ciation did try to provide its teachers with “street car” 
tickets, but these were not always available. 

The time devoted to this work varied greatly according 
to the subjects taught and the ability of the teacher to give 
of his leisure, some having one or two half-days (two hour 
periods) per week to six or eight half days each week. It 
was always essential that a teacher be on hand when a 
class period was scheduled. 

Some of the teachers were more or less free from fin- 
ancial worry, but most were feeling the “pinch” if not so 
keenly as their students (many of whom had to miss parts 
of their periods in order to get “ration” tickets) nearly so, 
and whilst no real teacher ever fails to ‘‘rise’? when occa- 
sion calls, nevertheless from the unemployed teacher’s view- 
point these unemployed schools did not produce the results 
expected. The students were delighted with the advantages 
they had received—the teacher’s viewpoint was two-fold— 
pleased to have given his services and to know that such 
had had excellent results as far as their students were con- 
cerned; absolute failure in its second object—the finding 
of a “job”. 

These teachers had given considerable time and effort 
in making these schools a success. They had hoped that 
_ these services would have been recognized wherever possible 
and that one or more might have found, if not permanent, at 
least temporary employment. 

That this second objective was an absolute failure is 
proved by the fact that almost the whole of last year’s 
teachers (qualified teachers) are still in the ranks of the 
unemployed. 
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REVOLUTION IN EDUCATION 


Time for a Radical Change in its Basic Philosophy—Organic Education Proposed—Many Radical 
Methods Suggested 
Thos. Bengough, C.S.R. 


I was startled by the heading of the leading Editorial in 
your January number—‘“Canadian Education 75 Years Be- 
hind the Times”, followed by statements quoted from the 
Montreal Standard—“European Youth are better educated 
than ours; here, almost all the young people come out of 
college exactly alike, and equally uninteresting; there, they 
come out with better trained minds and a more individual 
attitude towards knowledge and life; Europeans are trained 
to think; they are not stuffed with myriads of unrelated 
facts.” This was followed by the opinion of Dr. Pitkin— 
“The whole educational system of America must change; it 
must teach a man to adapt himself to his environment;” 
and he refers to the “lamentable failure of our school 
teachers to drill pupils to genuine, well-planned versatility.” 

Even assuming that the above statements are only par- 
tially true, they are surely sufficiently startling to force a 
facing of the facts. The chief trouble with our educational 
methods is that they are too “bookish”; and the reason for 
this, I believe, is that our basic educational philosophy is 
wrong. 

In the traditional “Grammar School” which I attended 
as a boy in Ontario we were dealing with words, not things, 
nor even the ideas of things. It should have been called a 
“Word School”, an “Academy of Verbiage”’, in which 
“Words, Words, Words”, were the main subject as well as 
the main object of the so-called education. The “Rote” 
method, or repetition of words, exercised only one mental 
faculty, that of memory of words or symbols; but the ob- 
serving, reasoning, constructive, and initiative powers were 
not drawn out and developed. That old tradition exists to-day 
in our school system. 

Human Nature Must be Studied 

Pope truly said, “The proper study of mankind is man.” 
This is the study that is neglected in our teacher-training 
institutions. The psychology that is taught there is not fun- 
damental, not being based on the scientific study and ob- 
servation of human beings of all classes—normal, sub- 
normal, and super-normal; sane and insane, moral and crim- 
inal, etc. The chief problem for the teacher is to learn how 
pupils react to their environment—school discipline, the var- 
ious subjects of study, rewards and punishments, playground 
and other social relations with fellow-pupils, teachers, par- 
ents, etc. This problem is only to be learned by the teacher 
studying the characters of the pupils. Character is the sum 
total of a large number of powers, talents, faculties, senti- 
ments, propensities, appetites, passions, instincts, etc., which 
have been tabulated and classified by scientific observers. 
These various attributes of the human being have been 
noted especially by Prof. J. Rodes Buchanan, M.D., in his 
New Education which contains a large addition made by 
him to the previous list of about thirty. Dr. Buchanan has 
discovered these additional qualities of mental operations by 
his experiments on the brain. 

As all the school studies must make their appeal to the 
mind of the pupil through the brain, which is the organ of 





the mind, one of the chief features of teacher-training 
should be the study of the brain and its reactions and mani- 
festations. Of course this study should be based on actual 
experiments with children; and if these were carefully noted 
and analysed we should soon have a substantial scientific 
basis for educational improvement, based upon Nature’s 
laws as worked out in the brains of the pupils. Teachers 
would then know how to adapt their methods to the various 
characteristics of the pupils, and the study of mankind as 
suggested by Pope, could be made most interesting and 
profitable to pupils and their parents as well as teachers. 
Actual Experiments and Results 

One of the most interesting experiments in the world was 
originated by Mr. George Combe, an Edinburgh lawyer who 
wrote the epoch-making book on the Constitution of Man, 
of which 100,000 copies were sold. He became famous 
in Great Britain and the United States as a writer and lec- 
turer on the newly developed mental science known as phren- 
ology; and in order to demonstrate his ideas he started a 
school in Edinburgh on lines which at that time were new 
and radical. Under the guidance of an able teacher the 
school was very successful, and it was the forerunner of a 
new development in education. The curriculum was as fol- 
lows: 

“English Reading, Writing, Arithmetic, Geography, His- 
tory, Bookkeeping and the Elements of Mathematics 
and the Physical Sciences. 

“A knowledge of the Natural Sources of Wealth, and of 
Natural Laws which govern its production and distri- 
bution, as unfolded in the science of Political Econ- 
omy. 

“A Knowledge of the Constitution of the Human Body 
and Mind and of their relations to external objects, 
and the Natural Laws by which their functions are 
regulated, as these are unfolded in the sciences of 
Physiology and Phrenology. 

“The practical applications of these branches of know- 
ledge to the conduct of individuals will be taught, with a 
view to enable the young to comprehend the manner in 
which the laws of God’s providence determine their health 
and sickness; their individual and domestic happiness; their 
social condition; their success or failure in business; and the 
physical, moral, and economical condition of their offspring. 
From this knowledge will be deduced also conclusions con- 
cerning their temporal rights and duties as individuals and 
members of society. 

“Particular attention will be paid to Moral Training, 
based on the principle that the mere teaching of moral pre- 
cepts is not sufficient, but that the young must be trained 
to carry them out in practice. 

“One great object of the teaching of these Schools will 
be to convey to the minds of the young a perception of their 
actually living under a scheme of Divine government which 
favours temperance, industry, intelligence, morality, and 
religion, in this world; and to train them to refer, in 
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their judgments of men and things, and in their own ac- 
tions, to the laws by which this government is maintained 
and enforced.” 

It will be observed that instead of Classics and Modern 
Languages these boys studied practical subjects. With the 
exception of the arithmetical tables, no lessons were set for 
the students to learn “by rote”, and wherever the subjects 
permitted, objects and diagrams were exhibited. The teacher 
found that the rapidity, accuracy and stability of the pro- 
gress of the pupils, in any branch of knowledge, was almost 
measured by the number of such illustrations that had been 
presented to them. Wherever inferences or theories were 
involved they were submitted to severe examination; the 
teacher stated difficulties and apparent objections and re- 
quired the pupils to do the same, the object being to induce 
pupils to investigate and find their own solutions rather than 
to remain merely passive and submissive recipients of the 
statements of the teacher. The pupils took their part in the 
conduct of the lesson by asking questions of the teacher as 
well as answering them, and by offering and criticising solu- 
tions of difficulties, ete., thus continually exercising the 
observing and reflecting faculties. The following summary 
of a sample lesson gives a rough idea of the teaching 
methods. 

A Lesson on Physiology 


“The highest class in the Williams School in Edinburgh, 
founded by George Combe, underwent a most searching ex- 
amination by Mr. Combe in Physiology, particularly with 
regard to the bones, muscles, skin, heart, lungs, blood-vessels, 
absorbent vessels, the stomach, liver, intestines, and other 
digestive organs, and they showed a knowledge of the local 
situations, general structure, and functions of all these 
parts. This was by far the most interesting part of the 
examination, and the pupils acquitted themselves to the 
admiration of all present, as was evinced by the frequent 
manifestations of applause. They were then examined on 
the uses of this knowledge. An infant and an adult skeleton, 
for example, were placed before them, and they were asked 
how the one grew to the size of the other. They described 
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the absorption of the waste matter of the body by the ab- 
sorbent vessels, and its discharge by the skin, bowels, bladder 
and lungs; then the renovation of the textures by the de- 
position of new matter by the blood-vessels, bone being 
given to bone, muscle to muscle, nerve to nerve, etc., where 
wanted, in order to renew waste and complete growth. They 
next described how wholesome food, in proper quantity, is 
necessary to supply the blood with the elements of these 
structures, and pointed out the consequences to growth 
and to health of too little, too much, and of ill-chosen food; 
they described the necessity of fresh air to invigorate the 
blood, of cleanliness to prevent its being contaminated by 
dirt absorbed through the skin, and of exercise to preserve 
the circulation of all the vessels in a state of activity. 

“They were next asked who made all these vessels, bones 
and other parts, and appointed their uses? They answered 
‘God’. ‘Did God intend them for your happiness?’, ‘Yes’. 
‘Can you escape from the painful consequences of neglecting 
cleanliness, fresh air, exercise, and temperence?’, ‘No.’ ‘Why 
not?’ ‘Because God has made the organs, and made them 
act as they do; and they act well or ill, according to our 
conduct.’ ‘Are you thus living under God’s laws here and 
now’”’ ‘Yes.’ ‘Do you need to die before you come into 
God’s presence and under His law?’; ‘No; we are under His 
law here, and He is now present executing His Law.’ ”’ 

Lesson on Social Economy. 

“Did you get your breakfast to-day’—‘Yes, Sir.’ 

‘At what hour?’—‘At eight o’clock.’ 

‘Of what did it consist??—‘We had bread and milk.’ 

‘Have you had dinner?’—‘Yes, Sir.’ 

‘What had you for dinner?’—-(Some said bread and cheese, 
some bread and milk.) 

‘At what hour?’—‘At one o’clock.’ 

‘Why did yyou eat dinner so soon after breakfast ?’—(Here 
there was a pause, at last a boy said) ‘Because I was 
hungry, sir.’ 

‘Quite right. But why were you hungry so soon?’—(No 
answer, a pause, still no answer.) 

‘Would you like to know why you were hungry so soon?’— 
(All shouted) ‘Yes, sir; please tell us.’ 

‘Have any of you a knife?’ (Here several pocket knives in 
various stages of wear were presented. One much worn 
in the joint, and one not perceptibly worn, were 
selected. ) 

‘Do you see any difference in the joints of these two knives?’ 
(They were handed to each pupil and examined.) ‘Yes, 
sir; one is worn round and the other is quite straight in 
the joint.’ 

‘Right, but what ‘caused that one to become round?’—‘Much 
opening and shutting; this wore away the iron of the 
joint by rubbing against the spring.’ 

‘Does the axle of a cart-wheel wear away ?’—‘Yes, sir.’ 

‘Why ?’—‘Also by rubbing.’ 

‘Do they put grease on it?’—‘Yes.’ 

‘For what purpose?’—‘To make the wheel move easy, and 
rub less.’ 

‘Now, does anything like this go on in your body?’ (A pause; 
no answer.) 

‘Strip off your jackets.’ (This was instantly done, accompan- 
ied by a shout of laughter.) 

‘Feel, with your left hand, the shoulder-joint of the right 
arm, and swing the right arm, extended at full length, 
round and round. What do you feel?’—‘The top of the 
arm moving at a joint.’ (A diagram of the human skele- 
ton was here unrolled, and the structure of the ball-and- 
socket joint of the shoulder explained to them.) 

‘Is there anything like this in your arm?’—‘Yes, sir; it is 
the same as in the drawing.’ 

‘Now, suppose that this were a real skeleton of bone, and 
I should swing its arm round and round for a day, what 
would ensue?’—‘The motion would wear the bones in 
the joint.’ (Here the secretion, in the socket of the joint, 
of oil to lessen the friction of the cartilages coating the 
bones, was explained.) 

‘Will this altogether prevent the waste?’—‘No, the cart-axle 
has oil, yet it wears.’ 

The hinge joint of the elbow, and several other joints, 
were shown on the diagram, to give them a notion of the 
extent of surface over which this kind of waste takes place. 
‘Now, with your right hand, grasp firmly the thick part of 

the left fore-arm, and open and shut the hand, and move 

it forcibly in every way you can: Do you feel anything 
meee below the skin?’—‘Yes, sir; something rises and 
alls. 

‘What is it?’ (No answer.) 

‘Would you like to know?’—‘Very much.’ (Another dia- 
gram was then unrolled, showing the superficial layer 

of muscles stripped off the skin.) 
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‘Do you see here the part of your arm that rises and falls?’ 
—‘Yes, sir, it is flesh.’ (The structure and use of the 
muscles were now explained to them; namely, that each 
consists of numerous fine fibres, or threads of flesh, 
bound up in a common sheath, that their ends are at- 
tached to the bones, and that, by contracting and relax- 
ing, they move the limbs.) 
‘If these fibres rub against each other, and contract and 


relax, during a whole day, as happens when a man digs’ 


with a spade or guides the shafts of a plough, will they 
wear ?’—“‘Yes, sir.’ 

‘Now suppose this wearing and waste to go on for several 
days, and not to be repaired, what would happen?’—‘The 
man would become weaker and weaker, and at last die.’ 

‘Right. But how is the waste caused by this wearing to be 
supplied ?’—‘By eating.’ 

‘Do the bread_and milk and cheese supply it?’—‘Yes, 

‘How-—(One said) ‘They are converted into blood.’ (A brief 
explanation of the processes of digestion, assimilation, 
and absorption of the nutritutious elements of the food; 
of their conversion into blood; and the deposit, by the 
blood, of bony matter to bones, flesh to muscles, nervous 
substance to nerves, etc., was given. The children listened 
to these elucidations with eager attention.)” 

Above is sufficient for a sample; the entire lesson oc- 


cupies six more solid pages of type in the book from which 
it is copied. 
Experiments, Suggestions, and Methods 
For many years I have been experimenting in regard 
to educational methods with a special object of making them 
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more vital and interesting and saving time from mere aca- 
demic work so as to make room for more handwork. 

Arithmetic—This subject which to many students is 
dreary and distasteful, can be brightened and indeed made 
delightful by dramatizing it as I have done with great suc- 
cess. The cost of the new process is a mere trifle. 

Composition—This subject is difficult for some beginners 
and hence is not popular. I have worked out a “graph” 
which has been thoroughly tested, and any pupil who is not 
absolutely sub-normal can be trained by the use of this 
graph to write a good composition. The guarantee goes with 
the recipe. 

Grammar—Can be made interesting and even exciting 
by dramatic treatment according to a method I have de- 
veloped. 

Correlation of studies should be made in order to give 
time for talks on vital subjects such as the above samples. 
I can offer some help on this problem, on which I have 
worked with satisfactory results. 

Handwork and Lessons on Objects should be introduced 
into schools of every grade. (See the report of the Royal 
Commission on Technical Education, p. 1504, as to what 
was done in Salt Lake City Training School.) 

(Editor’s Note: For ten cents (coin or stamps) sent in care 
of this magazine details of any one of Mr. Bengough’s 
methods may be obtained.) 
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LORDS OF THE WILDERNESS 
Compiled by Zella M. Manning 


Some of the best animal stories ever written by well- 
known authors are contained in this specially attractive 
book. Illustrated. “It will be used by teachers with good 
results as each story or extract has a group of topics for 
class discussion at its end, and the very nature of the stories 


will make their appeal to the children"—-The Globe. $1.50 


THE BRAVE LITTLE PEOPLE 
By Dorothy de Brissac Campbell 


The adventures of a boy and girl who are “magicked” 
through ant cities, or to South America to watch the soldier 
ants who can kill mice and scorpions and ford rivers. 
“Essentially a tale into which the author has injected the 
imagery of Grimm and the reality of Maeterlinck.”— 
Montreal Gazette. Illustrated, 1.5 


HIGHWAYS TO HEALTH 
By Donald Y. Solandt, M.A., M.D. 


Designed for classroom use, grades VI to IX. “The 
style is clear and the format leaves nothing to be desired 
in attractiveness. The book can be highly recommended 
for use in schools and will help to ensure that the parents 
of the next generation will have an intelligent appreciation 
of the prevention of disease and the promotion of health.” 
—Canadian Public Health Journal. $1.00 
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THE INDIAN TRIBES OF CANADA 
By Lileen Jenness 
“There could be no better introduction for the study 
of Canadian Indian lore than this charmingly written 


volume.”"—Saturday Night. Thirty-two striking illustrations. 
Price $1.50 


THE OUT-OF-DOORS 
By E. Chesley Allen 


“One would like to know that it will be found in all 
libraries, home and school and public.”"—Times-Globe, St. 
John. Beautifully illustrated with full-page etchings. $1.50 


TALES OF THE BRITISH COLUMBIA 
FRONTIER 
By William Ward Spinks 


“If you want a book which is interesting from cover to 
cover, not only to British Columbia pioneers, but to all who 
like anecdotal stories of pioneer life, you should get Tales 
of the British Columbia Frontier."—Vancouver Province. 


Price $1.50 
HIGHROADS TO READING 


The Primer and Books I, II, and III of Highroads to 
Reading are authorized in British Columbia, Alberta, 
Saskatchewan and Manitoba, as are also the accompanying 
auxiliary teaching materials, manuals, charts and cards. 
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CENTRES OF INTERNATIONAL INTEREST 
Tokio 

Pessimists see in the elaborate preparations for the com- 
ing coronation of President Henry Pu-Yi of Manchukuo 
a further consolidation of Japanese influence in China and 
regard it as a prelude to a sti!l wider domination that will 
be more in keeping with the dignity of the new Imperial 
title. Popular sanction is sought in a downward revision of 
both property and commodity taxes. 

Optimists, on the other hand, refer to the significance 
of the resignation of General Araki, the man who more than 
anyone else has been responsible for consolidating public 
opinion behind the activities of the army during the past 
two years, largely through his philosophy that it was Japan’s 
destiny to live dangerously. 

This significance is further emphasized by the attitude 
of the new foreign minister Koki Hirota, the key-note of 
whose policy is conciliation. He believes Japan’s present 
position of isolation is untenable, and that in future any 
further possible crises should be anticipated and prevented. 
Hirota has won national esteem by his brilliant work as 
foreign diplomat to Great Britain, United States and Russia. 
His latest signal victory in his new office was the reduction 
of the war budget by a third when the Cabinet decided to 
rely upon his diplomacy rather than upon force to prevent 
future complications. 

Moscow 

As a consequence of the success attendant upon the 
diplomatic itinerary of Maxim Litvinoff (commissar for 
foreign affairs) a note of greater self-assurance may be 
detected in dispatches from Soviet headquarters. This was 
especially noticeable in the report of General Bleucher 
(commander-in-chief of the Russian armies in the Far East) 
given before the All-Union Communist Congress when he 
indicated that from the standpoint of fortifications, and 
supplies of all the most up-to-date war equipment, Russia 
was ready for any eventuality on the Manchurian front. 
Geneva 

(1) The Saar Basin. The most important question before 
the recent meeting of the League Council was the plebiscite 
to be taken next year on the ownership of the Saar Basin. 
The suggestion of Chancellor Hitler that the question might 
be settled privately between France and Germany was not 
accepted and the Council acknowledged their responsibility 
by appointing a sub-committee to study a method of taking 
the vote that would safeguard against any disorders within 
and any undue pressure from without. 
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(2) Disarmament. It is thought that the Disarmament 
Conference may receive a new lease of life through a blood 
transfusion supplied by Sir John Simon in the way of new 
disarmament proposals. These provide for a ten years’ arm- 
ament truce with a resumption of League of Nations mem- 
bership by Germany, protection for France by means of a 
consultative pact for punitive action against any convenant 
breaker, equality of rights for Germany based on a general 
scaling up of her defensive armaments and a gradual scal- 
ing down of the offensive armaments of other powers. This, 
it is thought, may serve as a basis for compromise and, on 
the whole, was well received despite the fact that nothing 
was specifically said regarding military air crafts. 

Time is now the most important factor, since whatever 
is to be done must be accomplished before the expiration 
of the naval holiday. The British government realizes this 
and is sending Anthony Eden, the most tactful diplomat in 
the present administration, to visit the different European 
capitals in an effort to secure a favorable consideration of 
the British proposals. 

Berlin 

Chancellor Hitler celebrated the anniversary of his ele- 
vation to power by what is generally conceded to be a most 
brilliant diplomatic accomplishment—the ten year pact of 
friendship and non-aggression between Germany and Poland 
in which all previous international obligations are to be 
respected. This removes a danger zone of the first magni- 
tude, and with it a standing order on the agenda of busi- 
ness for the Council of the League. It is a recognition of the 
increased stability of the Hitler regime. The explanation 
given was that the questions pertaining to this location, if 
left in abeyance for a period, might adjust themselves much 
more easily at a later date. Those who question Hitler’s 
sincerity see in it a means to an end giving Germany a 
freer hand for her domination of Austria. 

Two recent accomplishments in domestic politics are 
worthy of note. The first was the Reich Reform Bill which 
terminated federalism and laid the foundation for a unitary 
state completing the work begun by Napoleon over a century 
ago. The second was the publication of the German labor 
code to come into effect May ist. This implements pre-elec- 
tion promises to labor. While it does not displace the capit- 
alistic employer it imposes certain limitations on his powers 
and erects machinery for the protection of the worker and 
for the improvement of working conditions. It sets up a 
series of confidential councils and courts of appeal, which, 
taken altogether, constitute a somewhat pretentious system 
of checks and balances, not unlike that in use in Italy. 

As yet no satisfactory solution has been found for the bit- 
ter controversy between church and state. The settlement of 
this would greatly enhance Germany’s case in the coming 
plebiscite of the Saar where over 80 percent. of the popula- 
tion belong to the Catholic faith. 

Washington 

President Roosevelt recently celebrated his fifty-second 
birthday with his outstanding courage and universal popu- 
larity intact. 

Interest has naturally centred about the activities of 
Congress. The dispatch with which the President’s Gold Bill 
passed both houses indicates the measure of national sup- 
port. This Bill empowers the administration to take over 
all the gold reserves, revalue the dollar and set up an 
equalization fund. The latter is to be used in the interna- 
tional money markets for purposes similar to the equaliza- 
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tion fund of Great Britain. To the extent that this removes 
a measure of uncertainty from the President’s monetary 
policy his position is strengthened and it is thought to be 
a preparatory step towards an understanding with foreign 
nations for an international currency stabilization. 

Of special interest to Canada is the legislation dealing 
with the ratification of the St. Lawrence Waterway Treaty 
already endorsed by the House of Representatives but await- 
ing the two-third support of the Senate. The chief opposi- 
tion is expected to come from Senator Robert Wagner of 
New York since the completed seaway would take a large 
volume of business from the port of New York. It is cham- 
pioned by Frank R. McNinch, Chairman of the United States 
Federal Power Commission, who claims that it would con- 
vert more than two dozen inland cities into seaports and 
beneficially affect more than one-third of the entire popula- 
tion of the United States. 

Domestic legislation of interest aims at providing for 
more ethical standards of business conduct, the necessity 
for which recent scandals in the Air Mail Service have 
emphasized. 

That the President still believes in the efficacy of the 
“brain trust’? is shown in his recent appointment of nine 
leaders of science and technology to serve for two years 
as a Science Advisory Board to the nation. 

Paris 

For a time the unsettled political condition in France, 
incident upon the disclosure of scandals in high finance 
caused speculation as to whether France was not once more 
due for a new type of government. Twice before she has 
completed the cycle of monarchy, republic and empire. Lat- 
est reports, however, would indicate that the present is but 
a temporary dislocation, for the new cabinet, selected on a 
broad national basis by the veteran statesman, Doumergue, 
enjoys the support of a substantial majority of the Chamber 
of Deputies while the important’ department of foreign 
affairs is placed in charge of a committee of four of her 
ablest statesmen. 

Vienna 

This city has held the spotlight because of the conflict 
between the Socialist and Fascist parties for the control of 
Austria. Italy naturally favors a Fascist victory as the party 
under Dictator Dollfuss stands for an independent Austria. 
Germany, likewise, is keenly interested in the course of 
events remembering how the overthrow of the Socialist 
party in Germany was a prelude to the Nazi regime. Prior 
to the outbreak Dollfuss apparently rated the Nazi as the 
greater menace since he spoke of appealing to the League 
for protection against insidious Nazi interference in the 
internal affairs of Austria. Those who have made a careful 
analysis of the pros and cons believe that the deciding 
factor in the maintenance of an independent Austria rests 
with the measure of support she receives from Italy, France 
and Great Britain. 
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SUMMER VACATION 


Amazingly low rates for individual travel as 
well as for personally conducted tours to Europe 


. . . the World’s Fair in Chicago . . . Yellowstone 
Park . . . Canadian Rockies . . . Waterton Lakes 
... tour of California ... Alaska ... and others. 


All expenses included, such as hotels, meals, 
transportation and sightseeing guides—all under 
one organization! 


Make no travel plans until you have talked to us 
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SPECIAL CONVENTION RAILWAY RATES 


To Principals of Schools and Colleges. 

We are pleased to advise you that the following reduced 
fares and arrangements have been authorized by the rail- 
ways for teachers and students for the Easter Vacation, 
1934 :-— 

(1) Territory—Between all stations Port Arthur, Arm- 
strong and West in Canada, also from stations in said 
territory to stations in Canada East thereof. 
(Teachers attending the Easter Convention at Calgary 
may take advantage of this rate, provided the train 
carrying them to Calgary starts not later than Sunday 
midnight, April 1st. Although the rate is exactly the 
same as the Special Convention Standard Certificate 
Rate, there is an additional 25c validation fee by using 
this standard certificate-—Editor) 

(2) Fares, Going Dates and Limits—To teachers and pupils 
of Canadian schools and colleges, on surrender of Can- 
adian Passenger Association teachers’ and pupils’ vaca- 
tion certificate, at current one and one fourth of the 
one-way fare for the round trip, minimum charge, 
adults fifty cents, children twenty-five cents. 

Going Dates—School vacation tickets to be sold good 
going not more than three days prior to nor three 
days later than closing date of school or college as 
shown on face of certificates (Sundays excluded) but 
in no case earlier than Monday, March 19th, 1934, nor 
later than Sunday, April ist, 1934. 

Return Limits—Tickets will be limited to return not 
later than opening date of school or college as shown 
on face of certificate, but in no case to leave destina- 
tion not later than Monday, April 9th, 1934. 

Vacation certificates may be obtained fro the A.T.A, 
Office, Imperial Bank Bldg., Edmonton, 
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Mr. Cameron’s article so stirred us that we turned 
questioningly to our bookcase where the much-maligned 
Shakespeare stood, cheek-by-jowl with the sedate Words- 
worth. “Here, you atrocious conservative and moulder of 
automatons; you subservient protagonist of nobility, what 
do you say to this??” He did not answer my question, but 
quietly slid out of the bookshelf, and sat down at the far 
end of my library table. Presently he looked towards me, 
and I saw the gentle poet, with the wisdom of the Ages 
shrouded behind his hazel eyes. Wonder of wonders, he 
began to speak :— 

“This is not the first time I have had to answer ques- 
tions on this vexed matter. The Puritan banished me from 
the stage because I entertained and amused the commoner; 
and the preacher-poet Pope, objected to me because I was 
too proletarian. Your complaint is also on the class ques- 
tion; that I wrote for the nobility, that I am too feudal, 
that I am out of date.” 

“That is it,” said I; “you are not suited for the highly 
developed industrial society.” 

“Why so?” 

“Well, you see, our pupils are forced to swallow your 
quackery, and so they are not awake to the true remedy 
for their ills.” 

“But really, did I not say somewhere, as a warning to 
those exploited by authority: 

‘But man, proud man, 
Dress’d in a little brief authority, 
Plays such fantastic tricks before high Heaven 
As make the angels weep.’ 

“Is not this the cry of the downtrodden against the 
oppressor? And methinks, you have government authorities 
who play fantastic tricks, have you not? You cannot call 
that merely feudal.” 

“Yes, that is so, but our pupils are not prescribed 
Measure for Measure for study.” 

“Then that is your fault, that you do not teach in a 
way that will make pupils continue to read. I take no blame 
for that.” 

“But I was really thinking about the way you poke 
fun at the working classes in Julius Caesar.” 

“Ah—I did show them to be gullible, did I not? And 
are they not gullible today, your craftsmen? Have they 
not 90% of the votes, as you call the voices, yet if I 
mistake not, they are still coaxed and cajoled by the An- 
tony’s in high places. But on the other hand, did I not 
show you what mistakes Brutus made, and what a fool 
Antony was when in Egypt? Did I not present to you, 
Polonius the Lord Chamberlain as a blithering idiot; did 
I not marry the daughter of a senator to a black fellow, 
and then let both be deceived by a common varlet; did I 
not allow a King to be kicked out into the tempest and 
show you princesses and nobles alike fooled by a bastard; 
and Timon a lord of Athens, made the sport of prostitutes 
and rude soldiery; did I not put a Duke of Milan on a 
desert island, and Princesses dressed as men wandering 
through a forest; don’t you remember the King who sat 
on a molehill and extolled the life of the shepherd swain? 
I have not been partial to the noble, but have criticised 
kings and dukes, as well as the working artisan. Man is 
foolish, not one class of man only.” 

“That may be, but the artisans of Elizabeth’s time were 
not like the artisans of today. We are an educated and an 
enlightened people in an highly developed industrial society, 
and—” 

“Just allow me; men are men in whatever society they 
exist.” 
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“That’s just it; you call them hempen-homespuns.” 

“Ha! Ha! Robin Goodfellow called them that; I did not: 
besides, your highly-developed society in your university 
cities even now regard such men as rude mechanicals. Ben 
would not have done that; he liked every man in his own 
humour, with disdain for neither. Your professors cannot 
say that; they burn incense to Mammon, and assign merit 
to money. Our good Ascham, the tutor of princesses, did 
not hesitate to find fault with Lady Jane’s Greek.” 

“I see you refuse to take responsibility for what your 
characters say. Our Great writers pen a different sort of 
literature. They do not hide behind characters; Karl Marx, 
for example spoke his mind in plain writing.” 

“Oh yes; poor Karl; he still talks of Capital with Shelley 
and Wordsworth down there beyond the Styx. Did I not 
warn you about your economy in commodities, and especially 
about overproduction? Your teachers still use that play in 
your schools. Why do you not take the warnings that Lear 
and Gloucester gave you? Mark you this:— 

‘Take physic, Pomp; 

Expose thyself to feel what wretches feel 

That thou mayst shake the superflux to them.’ 
Do your teachers interpret ‘superflux’ as overproduction, 
and ‘shake’ as distribution? If they do not, that is not my 
fault. Am I feudal in this? Why, your great ones have 
brought these terms on to their hustings just as though they 
had invented them as remedies for their distresses. Listen 
to this: 

‘Let the superfluous and lust-dieted man 

That slaves your ordinance, that will not see 

Because he doth not feel, feel your power quickly, 

So distribution should undo excess 

And each man have enough.’ 

Did Karl Marx say more than that, and am I feudal in 
this?” 

“You are right there.” 

“And have you taught the parable of Agrippa? Your 
workers today still copy the great ones in ‘cupboarding the 
viand’ and blame the stomach for hoarding when it should 
distribute. If I mistake not, you teachers are to blame. I 
could not speak plainer, or I should have gone the way of 
Sir Walter. My characters said more than enough, and.. .” 

“Here, that’s not true; we teachers have always been 
told that we mould the coming generation.” 

“Marry, it is true; and now that I think of it, I will 
divulge some more crimes unwhipped of justice; some I 
had in mind for my play, ‘Sons of the Gracchi’. How my 
blood warms when I think of the speeches I would have 
put into the mouth of that good Roman Caius. So small a 
thing to stay so great a work. That potato it was which 
ushered me into the shades; the foul fiend take Sir Walter 
for bringing such a food from Virginia. Here is Caius 
advocating a better distribution of the food commodities 
among the Roman farmers. To what purpose? Your workers 
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faster Convention Programme 


Palliser Hotel, Calgary, April 2 to 5, 1934. 


Important Convention Notices 


REGISTRATION FEES— 


Every person attending the Convention is required to 
fill in the registration form. Only those who have registered 
will be admitted to the sessions. 

1. A registration fee of One Dollar will be charged to Mem- 
bers in good standing of The Alberta Teachers’ Alliance, 
Inc., The Alberta School Inspectors’ Association, The Al- 
berta Normal School Instructors’ Association, Departmental 


Officials and Superintendents of Schools. 

(NOTE—Alliance Members also contribute indirectly to 

the Convention through the Alliance fee, part of which 

has been used to defray Convention expenses.) 
2. Associate Members—Others than those mentioned above 
will be charged a fee of Two Dollars, entitling them to at- 
tend all sessions of the Convention and free admission to the 


play and concert. 


(NOTE—In the event of the income obtained from regis- 
tration fees being greater than the convention expenses, 
it is proposed to make grants to carry on research work 
in Education throughout the year, as planned by the 
Convention Groups.) 


The Annual General Meeting of the 
Alberta Teachers’ Alliance, Inc. 


Commencing on Monday afternoon, April 2nd, at 3:00 
o’clock, is the most important part of the Convention. 


It is not merely a delegates’ meeting. Every teacher in 
Alberta is heartily welcomed and all Alliance Members are 
particularly urged to be present this year, as most import- 
ant business will be transacted. 

Voting is restricted to official delegates of Locals and 
all Locals are URGED to have a full quota present. 


SPEAKERS— 


Amongst others, the following will appear on the various 
programmes: 
MR. PETER MANNICHE, Principal and Founder, People’s 
International College, Elsinore, Denmark. 
DR. JOHN McDonald, Professor of Philosophy, University 
of Alberta. 
H. G. SCOTT, Esq., B.A., Police Magistrate, Calgary. 
DR. M. E. LAZERTE, Director, School of Education, Uni- 
versity of Alberta. 
DR. W. G. CARPENTER, Director of Technical Education, 
DR. C. SANSOM, Provincial Normal School, Calgary. 





A. J. H. POWELL, Esq., M.A., Edmonton. 
MISS MARY R. CRAWFORD, M.A., Edmonton. 
H. A. KOSTASH, Esq., B.A. Willingdon. 


RECREATION FEATURES— 


ORGANIZED GAMES—Bowling, Badminton, Ete. 
CONCERT AND ORCHESTRA. 
PLAY—KIARTAN OF ICELAND. 

DANCING AND BRIDGE. 


COSTS TO TAKE IN EVERYTHING— 


Members of Non-Members 








Affiliated of Affiliated 

Organizations Organizations 
Registration Fee _................ $1.00 $2.00 
Badminton or Bowling ........ .25 .25 
Banquet & Dance or Bridge 1.00 1.00 
$2.25 $3.25 


SPECIAL RATES FOR THE CONVENTION 
Railway Fares— 


Those attending the Convention should use the Standard 
Certificates obtained from the Agent at the point of depart- 
ure, paying the ONE WAY FARE. The Standard Certificate 
should be handed in when registering. The railway author- 
ities will charge a 25c validation fee and the return fare 
will cost one-quarter of the one way fare. 


Bus Rates— 


Special rates by Bus may also be obtained. 


Hotel Rates— 


The Palliser Hotel Management has quoted attractive 
rates for Convention guests: 

Single room—$3.00. 

Two in a room—$2.00 per person. 

Three in a room—$1.50 per person. 

Four in a room—$1.25 per person. 

All rooms with bath. 

It is hoped that as many as possible will register at the 
Palliser Hotel. The number of the Convention guests regis- 
tering will affect materially the charge for the halls required 
for holding the meeting. 





Programme Synopsis 


Monday morning— 


Meeting of Executives, A.E.F. and 
A.T.A. 


ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING, 
A.T.A. 


Monday evening— 


Tuesday morning— 


9:30 Second Session, Annual Gener- 
al Meeting, A.T.A. 


8:00 Second Session, Hearing frat- 
ernal delegates— 
Alberta Federation of Labor, 
Canadian Labor Party, 
Alberta Civil Service Asso- 


ALBERTA EDUCATIONAL 
FEDERATION 


Tuesday morning— 


Monday afternoon— ciation, 
3:00—6:00 First Session, Officers’ Alberta School Trustees’ 9 :00—12:00 
Reports. Association. Registration — Sports 








Tuesday afternoon— Wednesday morning— ‘Wednesday evening— 
2-00—2:40 SECTIONAL MEETINGS 6:00 Banquet 
sn Sheet as ~—_ 9 :00—12:00 Fraternal Delegates: Home and 
ee we) ere ae 1. Public School Section. School, U.F.A., U.F.W.A. 
Education”—Dr. John Me- English in Public Schools. Address, “The Folk High 
Donald. Arithmetic in Public Schools, Schools of Denmark and the 
2:40 Addresses of Welcome. Grades up to VI. Development of a Farming 
4. Mayor of Calgary 2. High School Section. oor — Mr. Peter 
2. Chairman, Calgary School Mathematics, Grades VII to Manniche. ; 
eee ' XII. Dance and Bridge. 
7 Science in High Schools. Thursday morning— 
3:00 Discussion, “Social Studies’”— High School problems in schools 9:30 Address, “Bishop Gruntdvig, 
Led by Miss Mary R. Craw- outside large cities. the Pioneer of Adult Edu- 
ford, M.A. 8. Technical and Industrial Arts. cation” — Mr. Peter Man- 
4:00—6:00 4. Inspectors, Normal School In- niche. 
4 Bowling ad “etiotdbin— structors and Supervisors. Continuation of Annual Gen- 
inher Alebdiina us 0. tt Room West of Private Dining eral Meeting, Alberta Teach- 
f : Room. ers’ Alliance. 


Brock. 


Wednesday afternoon— 


Tuesday evening— 





2.00 Address “The European Crisis” 
Magistrate H. G. Scott. 


Adjustment of travelling ex- 
penses through “Pool’’. 

Announcement of winners of 
Sports’ Contests. 


8:00 Orchestra. Physical Drill Demonstration. 
Play KIARTAN OF ICE- Group Singing Demonstration Thursday afternoon— 
LAND. Folk Dancing Demonstration Meeting of Executive. 





PROGRAMME 





ALBERTA EDUCATIONAL FEDERATION CONVENTION 


Tuesday morning— 


9:30—12:00 REGISTRATION. 


Tea Room to the left of the Entrance Hall of the 


Palliser Hotel. 


Members of The Alberta Teachers’ Alliance will regis- 
ter at tables on the North side of the room. 
Members of the Alberta School Inspectors’ Association, 
Alberta Normal School Instructors’ Association, Super- 
intendents and Supervising Officers will register at tab- 
les on the South side of the room. 
Associate Members—tTeachers who are non-members of 
the A.T.A. also members of the public who desire to 
become associate members of the Convention will reg- 
ister at tables on the East side of the room. 
When registering each person shvuld enclose in the 
envelope supplied by the clerk: 

(a) Standard Railway Certificate. 

(b) Registration Fee. 
Every person who completes his registration fee will 
receive a small “button” entitling him to entry to all 
sessions of the Convention and the Wednesday evening 


West. Any playoffs will take place on Thursday after- 
noon from 2—4 p.m. on same courts. Bring your own 
racquet. 

4. Bowling competition for “singles’’ will begin at 
Gibson’s Bowling Academy in basement of York Hotel 
on Wednesday, April 5th, hours 4—6 p.m. Playoffs 
for “singles” and ‘‘doubles’” competitions will take place 
on Thursday at same place between hours of 3—5 p.m. 
Mixed teams in Bowling will conform to 3—2 make-up. 
5. The Bridge tournament will be played in the Oval 
room of Palliser on Wednesday evening following ban- 
quet. There is no entry fee but contestants are ex- 
pected to attend banquet. < 
6. Suitable awards are being made for each competitive 
event. 

7. The Committee in charge of the Badminton events 
consists of Misses Roberts and Jeffries and Mr. Parker. 
For Bowling the Committee consists of Messrs. Finn, 
Marshall and Brock. Miss Skene will be in charge of 
the Bridge tournament. 

As sports is a new and special feature of this Con- 
vention it is hoped that a large entry registration will 
be made and that a finer spirit of sociability amongst 
educationists will be developed. Join in the fun! 


concert and Play in the Main Dining Room. Tuesday afternoon— 


Sports’ Programme 


1. Bowling:—Ladies’ highest—single. 
Men’s Highest—-single. 


Main Dining Room. 
Chairman, Dr. C. Sansom. 


2:00—2:40 Address, ‘Social Science in Education’’—Dr. 
John McDonald. 


Ladies’ Teams—5 players. 2:40—3:00 Addresses of Welcome— 


Men’s Teams—5 players. 
Awards to be announced in printed programmes. 


2. Badminton :—Ladies’ Singles. 
Men’s Singles 
Doubles’ play — Men’s, Ladies’, or mixed Am- 


erican Tournament style competition. 


NOTES AND DIRECTIONS— 

1. Entry fee of 25 cents for Badminton or Bowling. 
2. Register early as Badminton “singles” entries will 
close at 3 o’clock on Tuesday, April 8rd, and Bowling 
“singles” entries will close at noon on Wednesday, 
April 4th. 

3. Badminton competition for singles will begin on 
the Crescent Heights High School Courts on Tuesday, 
hours 4:00—6:30 p.m. Doubles in Badminton will com- 


(a) Mayor of Calgary. 

ea Rie Be ai ents (b) Chairman of Calgary Public School Board. 
- 3:00—4:00 Discussion on “Social Studies’—Led by Miss 

Mary R. Crawford, M.A. 


Considerable newspaper comment and discussion has 


taken place recently following resolutions passed by | 


the last Convention of the United Farmers of Alberta 


recommending thet “Teaching of Social Sciences in | 


Schools” with special emphasis on “Social Justice” be 
included in the school curriculum and that a course in 
“Social Science”” be compulsory for teachers in training 
in Normal Schools. 

It has been considered that the time is opportune for 
the teachers of Alberta, who are so intimately concerned 
in this question to have some voice in the matter. 


\ 
} 


Therefore arrangements have been made to have a full_j 


discussion on this subject. 


pete in American Tournament mixed plan, which will 4:00—6:00 Bowling and Badminton—Under direction of 


provide for any “doubles” entries. Take Centre St. 
North Car to 10th Ave. North and walk one block 


M. W. Brock. 


= 


=t- 


— era 


Tuesday evening— 


Main Dining Room. 
Chairman, Dr. E. W. Coffin. 
8:00—8:30 SELECTIONS BY THE CALGARY 
CENTRAL HIGH SCHOOL ORCHESTRA. 
Conductor—T. F. Beresford, B.A. 
ORCHESTRAL SELECTIONS 
(a) Dance of Sunflowers.. 
(b) Hungarian Dance 





SONG 
Ng ah cseceniad 
ORCHESTRA 
Rn! TIN acca ne errs aciand Rolfe 
QUARTETTE 
A Regular Royal Queen (Gondoliers) 
Mesdames White, Robertson, 
Messrs. Eldridge, Edwards 
ORCHESTRA 
Excerpt from Unfinished Symphony........ Schubert 
SONG 
‘Tie, Save Sone. ......036in ak Teresa Del Rigo 
Mrs. T. F. Beresford 
QUARTETTE 
onan veersinandn Bliss 
Mesdames White, Robertson 
Messrs. Pettigrew, Edwards 


KIARTAN OF ICELAND 
(A Poetic Drama in Four Acts.) 


Origins of Icelandic Culture.................. Mr. E. J. Thorlakson 


Act I—Thingvellir, Iceland’s Meeting Place for Parliament, 
and games, (in the year 996 A.D.) 
Vocal Solo—King Sverri—Music by Sveinbjorn- 

son. 

Act II.—Court of Olaf Tryggvason, King of Norway. 
(Three Years Later) 
Vocal Solo—Solskrikjan—Music by Laxdal. 

Act II1I—Scene One—In front of Osvif’s House in Iceland, 
Spring of Year 1000. 
Scene Two—tThe living room of Osvif’s House in 
summer of the same year. 

Act I1V.—Another view of Thingvellir—Autumn 1000 A.D. 


CHARACTERS IN ORDER OF APPEARANCE 


THE FATES AND VALKYRIES 

GUDRUN THE FAIR (daughter of Osvif) 
GESTUR (an old sage) 

BOLLI THORLEIKSON 

KIARTAN OLAFSON 

OLAF (Kiartan’s father) 

KING OLAF OF NORWAY 

HALLFRED (the Icelandic poet at King Olaf’s Court) 
INGEBORG (the King’s Sister) 

THANGBRAND (the Missionary Priest) 

OSVIF (Gudrun’s Father) 

THE SLAVE 

GROUP OF ICELANDERS AND NORWEGIANS. 


Selections during “Kiartan” Play 


1. Icelandic National Anthem. 
ACT 1. 
2. Icelandic Song, Mr. E. Gislasson, B.A., Valse des 
fleures. Orchestra. 
ACT 2. 
3. Icelandic Song, Mr. E. Gislasson, B.A. 
Turkish March, Orchestra. 
ACT 3. 
4. Two Icelandic Songs. Orchestra. 
ACT 4, Scene 1. 
5. Icelandic Song. 
Marche aux Flambeaux, Orchestra. 
ACT 4. Scene 2. 
National Anthem 
OMEN BELOCTIOUE «oo. cin a 0nc-- 220022. C.C.I. Orchestra 


Kiartan of Iceland 
An Historical Pageant, by E. J. Thorlakson 


The Central Collegiate Community Theatre presents 
a novel experiment in modern theatricals. The play has 
been produced at the Banff Dramatic School, under 
the auspices of the Carnegie Trust Foundation, and by 
the Innisfail Junior Dramatic Club. In addition to its 
historical interest the play, with its opportunities for 
choral, speaking and lighting effects, is particularly 
well adapted to a school theatre. Pupils of Central 
High School have made many of the costumes, and 
built the properties, including flood lights and other 
devices. The recent installation of a special switchbcerd 
for stage lighting is evidence of the School Board’s 
co-operation with our community theatre. 

Over fifty pupils are participating actively in the 
production. This includes a cast of forty, a costume 
committee, stage technicians, and carpenters, and orch- 
estra. By special arrangement two of the national cos- 
tumes used in the Icelandic millennial celebration in 
1930, have been secured. The orchestra will play several 
selections of Icelandic music orchestrated by Mr. Beres- 
ford. Incidental music has been written for the play 
by Mrs. W. T. Hobson, and will be sung by one of 
the characters. 


Wednesday Morning— 
EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 
Sectional Meetings 


Public School Section 
Ballroom—Second Floor. 
9:00 “Better English Project”—Discussion led by Dr. C. 
Sansom. 
Chairman, Mr. G. Fred McNally, B.A., Supervisor 
of Schools. 


Not least in interest and importance among the inno- 
vations to be introduced at this Easter Convention is 
the proposed campaign for “Better English” in our 
schools. We may call the proposel the “Better English 
Project” for want of a better name, although it is not 
really a “project” at all in the technical sense of the 
word. All that is intended is that teachers interested 
in improving the quality of English instruction in their 
schools (and what real teacher is not?) shall be given 
the opportunity to participate in a concerted plan to 
this end. 

For the first year it is proposed that the scheme take 
in only Grades V, VI, VII; and VIII, and be limited 
largely to the field of written English. At a sectional 
meeting at the Convention the matter will be gone 
into more fully than is possible here, and those present 
will be invited to enrol in the project. Teachers who 
eannot be at the Convention may join by mail. There 
will be no enrolment fee and no expense will be in- 
curred by teachers who wish to come in. 

In brief the plan is to send out to the enrolled mem- 
bers from time to time helpful material and sucgestions 
for teaching the various phases of written English. A 
committee of Calgary teachers has in hand the work 
of preparing this material, and it is hoped that the 
subscribing members will co-operate closely with this 
committee, not only in making the fullest possible use 
of the material, but by sending in their own suggestions 
as well as requests for further help and information 
as the needs arise. Part of the material will appear 
from month to month in the magazine; but further 
information and assistance will be sent each month by 
mail to those who identify themselves personally witt. 
the undertaking. 

As planned at present the work will begin in Sep- 
tember. At the next following annual Convention in 
1935 it is proposed that informal~ reports on the help- 
fulness or otherwise of the scheme be given by the 
participating teachers, and that the procedure for the 
following year be modified in accordance with the ex- 
perience gained up to that time. If the consensus is 
favorable to a continuance of the plan it is hoped by 
following up the idea not only to improve the work 
m English, but to provide an element of eontinuity 
in the successive programmes which will add to the pro- 
fessional interest and value of the annual get-together 
at Easter. 


10:30 Chairman, M. W. Brock. 

“The nature of educational research and its im- 
portance at the present time in influencing edu- 
cational developments in Alberta.”—Mr. A. J. 
H. Powell, M.A. 

“Problem-Solving Efficiency in Arithmetic’’—Grades 

111 to VI inclusive. 

“A report on the educational investigations that 
have directly been concluded with the assistance 
of Alberta teachers, and an explanation of a 
project to be carried out during tthe ensuing 
year by a committee of the Alberta Teachers’ 
Alliance.”—Dr. M. E. Lazerte, Ph.d. 











Wednesday morning— 
High School Section 


Spanish Dining Room—Second Floor 


Chairman, Dr. J. M. Hutchinson. 
9:00 ‘Research in High School Mathematics”,—Dr. M. E. 


Lazerte. 

In view of the fact that the Carnegie Foundation 
for the Advancement of Teaching has given Dr. Lazerte 
a three-year grant for an investigation on the teaching 
of Mathematics in junior and senior high school grades, 
and in view of the, further fact that the marking of 
papers, the tabulating of questionnaire results, and all 
other clerical work would be done in Dr. Lazerte’s 
office, it is suggested that the Alberta Educational 
Federation give their active support to this study of 
secondary education. 


“The Scope and Distribution of the Sciences in the 
Course of Studies for Alberta High Schools.”— 
R. V. Clark, M.A. 


In view of the approaching revision of the High 
School Curriculum, teachers of Science should give care- 
ful and thorough consideration to the whole field of 
science, especially to such features as the extent of ex- 
perimental work and the importance of the naturel 
science, biology. 

It is suggested that arrangements should be made to 
have certain qualified teachers experiment for one year 
with parts one to three of the “General Science” (Hil- 
ton) with a view to determining the value of such a 
course for Grade IX, this course to be mainly of an 
experimental nature. 


Secondary Education of the Rural Boy and Girl 


11:00 ‘Secondary Education of the Rural Boy and Girl’”— 
Discussion Led by Mr. H. A. Kostash, B.A., Wil- 
lingdon; W. E. Nicholson, Three Hills; E. De 


Bow, Nanton. 


Secondary education is becoming more universal as 
the years go by. Instead of being a privilege of the 
few it is becoming a necessity of the many. In Alberta 
the number of rural high schools has increased greatly 
within the past ten years, and secondary education to 
some extent is demanded in every rural school. Does 
the present system of secondary schools supply the 
needs of our rural population? Does the present cur- 
riculum supply the right kind of education for the rurel 
population? Facts seem to deny both. Neither the 
system nor the curriculum fulfil the gbjectives of the 
education of the rural boy and girl. 

It will be the aim of this project to analyse from 
the standpoint of the teacher and pupil, the aims and 
objectives of education as it relates to the average 
rural boy and girl; to analyse the present system to 
discover to what extent it does and does not fulfil 
those objectives; and to disclose along what lines the 
present system may be reformed or altered to bring 
about the desired results. 


NOTE: A free Luncheon will be given at 12:30 
by the Union Milk Company. Apply at registra- 
tion desk. 


Wednesday afternoon— 
Main Dining Room. 
Chairman, H. E. Panabaker 


2:00 “The European Crisis’”—Magistrate H. G. Scott. 


Magistrate Scott has taken a vital interest in foreign 
affairs and returned some time ago from a journey to 
Europe and is in a position to give an intimate know- 
ledge and understanding of the precarious condition 
of world affairs. 


3:00 Rhythmic Drill, Grade VI Pupils of Mount Royal 
Public School—Under direction of Miss Perkins. 
English Folk Dancing— 
Demonstration of Group Singing—by Calgary Pub- 
lic School Pupils. 


These English Folk Dances will be performed bythe 
girls of Grade VI, Haultain School, Calgary: 
DARGASON 
ORANGES AND LEMONS 
SAGE LEAF 
PIPER’S FANCY 
FLAMBOROUGH SWORD DANCE 

The boys from the’same school and Grade will per- 
form the Flamborough Sword Dance. This dance is very 
old and has a religious origin. It has been performed 
annually at Christmas in the village of Flamborough, 
Yorkshire for many hundreds of years. 


Wednesday evening— 
Main Dining Room. 
Chairman, Mr. C. L. Gibbs, M.L.A. 
6:00 Banquet— 
Fraternal Delegate, U.F.A. 
Fraternal Delegate, U.F.W.A. 


Fraternal Delegate, Home and School. 
Musical Items by Prominent Alberta Artists. 
Address, “The Folk High Schools of Denmark, and 
their Development’”—Mr. Peter Manniche, Prin- 
cipal and Founder, People’s International College, 
Elsinore, Denmark. 
Dance and Bridge. 


Thursday morning— 
Main Dining Room. 


Chairman, Mr. G. A. Clayton. 


9:30 Address, “Bishop Grundtvig, the Pioneer of Adult t 
Education’”—Mr. Peter Manniche. 
10:30 Concluding Session, Annual General Meeting, Al- fn 


berta Teachers’ Alliance. Adjustment of Travel- 

ling Expenses of official delegates. 
Announcement of Winners of Sports’ Contests. 
Financial Statement of Convention. 


Thursday afternoon— 
Meeting of Executive. 


PROGRAMME OF ANNUAL GENERAL 
MEETING OF THE ALBERTA 
TEACHERS’ ALLIANCE 


Reports of Officers and Members of the Executive. 
Financial Statement. 
Reports of Committees of the Alliance. 
Reports of Representatives of the Alliance on: 
(a) Examinations Board. 
(b) University Senate Committee. 
(c) Curriculum Committee. 
Election of Executive. 


Resolutions for Consideration 


Dealing with: 

Contracts. 

Board of Reference. 

Minimum Salary. 

Enforcement of Minimum—Teacherages, etc. 

Infractions of Minimum Salary Requirement. 4 

Membership and Fees. 

Examinations. 

Curricula. 

Advisory Board. 

Teaching being given official status as other learned 
professions, etc. 


TECHNICAL AND INDUSTRIAL 
ARTS SECTION 


Includes all Teachers of Technical Subjects, Household 

Economics and Manual Training and Manual Arts. 

First Day—Chairman, M. J. Hilton. 

Address—‘“‘Possible trends of Technical and Industrial Arts 

Education in Alberta”—Dr. W. G. Carpenter, Director 
of Technical Education. 
Second Day—Chairman, L. G. Bennett. 
(a) Technical School Section— 
Round Table Conference. 
“Curriculum Difficulties’—Introduced by Mr. M. J. 
Hilton. 

(b) Household Economics Section—Chairman, Miss Mary 
Howard, B.Sc. 
Paper—‘“Lace”—Miss Romans. 
Round Table Conference :— 

Proposed Course of Study in Household Eco- 
nomics for Public Schools—Miss F. Hallock. 

(c) Manual Training Section. 

Project Study :— “ 
Methods of Evaluating Progress in Manual Arts 
and allied subjects—Introduced by Mr. J. Higgins. 





March, 1934 





are just about the same as was the Roman populace. You 
are the greater poll, and in the excess of your frenzy you 
blow the ragged edges of your vaporous wisdom across 
the hustings, obscuring the light, and diminishing the vision; 
you let an excess of meaningless terms pass as heralds of 
a greater appetite, whereas your scrapings of language are 
but the windage from a foul digestion. You object to being 


called ‘rude mechanicals’. I tell you ‘that you are still the © 


‘bisson multitude’, who sigh forth proverbs; still the plati- 
tude worshippers; you are still paying your doit of wages 
to the pernicious disease of unstable economy instead of 
husbanding your thrift for the physician; you insult without 
reason, and the jackals of the commonwealth, coffined in 
their lairs when there was purpose in’t, now snarl with 
venomous tongue at the sacred reminiscence of heroes. You 
mangle judgment, and turn discussion into the recital of 
bawdy anecdotes, waiving the yea and nay of integrity, so 
that general ingnorance may have place. You boast of 
culture, and yet you elevate percentages into the room of 
scholarship, and you tolerate patronage and privilege in 
high places of learning. You are still of the ‘barren sort’, 
for you pass no adverse comment, and offer no criticism, 
but rudely copy the evil so that you may profit. In the 
excess of your suavity and bland forbearance you allow 
the garlic-eaters and apron-men to hunt for revenue while 
you pursue the summer butterflies. Should Wisdom ap- 
proach, you escape to your shelter of epigrams and plati- 
tudes and leave your cloak in her hand. Are you answered? 
I was more modern when antiquity was, than you can ever 
be in the coming on of time. A word to the wise, from a 
great Roman, and as true for a great Canadian, ‘Vir bonus 
dicendi peritus’.”’ 

“T am convinced, and I think that Ben was right. You 
are for all time.” 

“Just a final word. Mark that word ‘bonus’.” 





OUR MONTHLY FICTION BOOK REVIEWS 
Conducted by William T. Cherry 





HOUSE PARTY MURDER 
by Colin Ward $2.00 (Collins) . 

The main characters are first met on a liner returning 
to England. One of the passengers disappears overboard. 
Later the characters gather at a house party, where, follow- 
ing the theft of a pearl necklace, one of the party is mur- 
dered. A neat solution makes this a very brilliant and satis- 
factory mystery story. As usual, the murderer is the unex- 
pected, but an enjoyable time will be had trying to guess 
who committed the crimes. 

THE HARBOUR MASTER 
by William McPhee $1.25 D.D.G.) 

Captain Fraley was no swashbuckler, and women called 
him slow. When Francine came to him from the sea, how- 
ever, he knew her to be the woman he wanted, and never 
let her go until she found her final resting place on the 
Spanish Main. McPhee writes of the sea as a master, and his 
books are becoming increasingly popular. This is a reprint 
edition of one of his most popular books. 

LORDS OF THE WILDERNESS 
by Zella M. Manning $1.50 (Ryerson) 

Some of the best animal stories ever written, collected 
together in one volume. Mark Twain, Ernest Seton, Court- 
ney Riley Cooper are only a few of the authors. A book 
primarily for boys and girls, but recommended for all teach- 
ers, and should make interesting classroom reading. 
100,000,000 GUINEA PIGS 
by Arthur Kallet and F. J. Schlink $2.50 (McL & Smithers) 

The truth about “standard” food and drug products, that 
are really dangerous or useless for the purposes advertised. 
The public are the guinea pigs, on which are tried every 
conceivable kind of new product. An expose which mentions 
names and brands. An intensely interesting book of the 
dangers in every day foods, drugs and cosmetics, that has 
become a real best seller all over the country. 

DR. THORNDYKE INTERVENES 


by R. Austin Freeman $2.00 (Musson) 
Another exciting adventure with Dr. Thorndyke, the 
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medico-legal detective. If you know Dr. Thorndyke, you will 
not miss his latest adventure. If you do not, we earnestly 
recommend you to become acquainted with him. Many con- 
sider he is unique in the detective field, and thoroughly 
enjoy any book by this author. 

KING’S MESSENGER . 

by J. M. Walsh $2.00 (Collins) 

Jean McVane, travelling by train to Cairo, hears strange 

sounds in the next compartment, and is attacked by an 
Arab. A murdered man is found in the compartment, but 
the Arab disappears. Kent, the King’s Messenger, picks up 
a packet dropped by the Arab. Jean is then involved in a 
web of intrigue, wrapped around the mysterious packet. 
FU MANCHU’S BRIDE 
by Sax Rohmer $2.25 (D.D.G.) 
_ ,We meet once more Nayland Smith, Dr. Petrie and the 
insidious Doctor Fu Manchu. This story deals with young 
Alan Sterling, and the daughter of Karamaneh and Dr. 
Petrie. Fu Manchu’s plot to rule the world by use of a new 
plague, is bound up with a delightful love story. Fu Manchu 
plans to marry the daughter, Fleurette, and his final over- 
throw makes another exciting and enjoyable adventure. 
Needless to say, Fu Manchu finally escapes to plot further 
at some later date. 


LAMB BROS... 


DO GOOD WORK 


Shoe Repairers Since Boyhood 
10505 Jasper Ave. Edmonton 

















| SPORTING GOODS of All Kinds 
| At 15% Discount to Schools and Teachers 


| UNCLE BEN’S EXCHANGE 
EDMONTON ALBERTA 
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Local News 


HILLCREST MINES 

The Local at Hillcrest Mines has been re-organized. Mr. 
William Brushett is President and Miss Emily Strachan is 
Secretary. ‘ 
PINCHER,. CREEK 

A Local has been established at Pincher Creek with the 
following Executive: President, Mr. W. E. Bowser; Vice 
President, Miss N. McWilliams; Past President, Mr. J. S. 
M. Thomson; Secretary-Treasurer, Miss A. Gillespie; Press 
Representative, Mr. E. W. Evans. 

WILLINGDON 

The regular monthly meeting for the month of January 
was held on January 12, 1934. Mr. Svekla reported that the 
Bridge Evening was very successful. Discussion followed 
upon the “Willingdon School Fair’’. It was decided to hold 
a School Fair meeting later. 

The Local also passed a resolution and forwarded it to 
Head Office re Mr. Howson’s Questionnaire, paragraph 8, 
with respect to educational policy. Mr. Strynodka gave a 
talk upon “The Goal of the Day”. 

* * * 

The February meeting was held at Willingdon on Satur- 
day, February 3, 1934. The attendance was fair. What’s the 
matter, fellows! Never mind the snow. Hoof it, it’s certainly 
worth it. Let’s see if we can’t get a full attendance at the 
next meeting, and right in the friendly old town of Willing- 
don. We expect to have an important agenda for that after- 
noon. Let’s all be there without fail. 

Mr. H. A. Kostash gave a very concise report of his work 
as a member of the Provincial Executive. The Local decided 
to nominate the following members for the Provincial Execu- 
tive for the coming year: President, Mr. E. J. Thorlakson; 
Vice President, Mr. H. A. Kostash; District Representative 
for Northern Alberta, Mr. Wm. Tomyn. 

HAIRY HILL 

The January meeting of the Hairy Hill Local was held 
at the home of Mr. and Mrs. Nadurak, on January 13th. 
Mr. William Kostash, our President, presided and gave us 
a very interesting talk on ‘Teachers’ Problems”. It proved 
to be a real “eye-opener” to us all. Mr. L. G. Bray gave 
us a very interesting address on “‘Cornwall’’. We feel greatly 
indebted to Mr. Bray as everyone enjoyed his speech and 
benefited by it. 

Bridge followed the business. Refreshments were served 
and prospects for many more meetings are good. 

HARDISTY 

On January the 6th the third meeting of the Hardisty 
Local A.T.A. was held. Although there were only seven 
members present the meeting was very instructive. Mr. Gil- 
lespie gave a report of the Provost-Hardisty District Associa- 
tion Executive meeting. Some of the points he brought out 
were: Dramatic Meets, Hockey Schedule, Compulsory A.T.A. 
Membership, One Man Arbitration Board. The question box 
was opened by Mr. Cross and proved very interesting. The 
members brought sample Compositions by Grade IV, V, and 
VI. These were left for comparative material. 

ANDREW 

The teachers of Andrew and the neighborhood met on 
the 9th of February, for the purpose of organizing an A.T.A. 
Local. The officers elected are: Honorary President, C. H. 
Robinson, Inspector of Schools; President, Mr. N. Poohkay; 
Vice President, Mr. W. Dorosh; Secretary-Treasurer, Miss 
M. Procyk; Press Representative, Miss A. Poohkay. It was 
suggested that Inspector Robinson be asked to address the 
teachers’ gatherings. 
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CALGARY 

The first Annual General Meeting of the Calgary Local 
of the A.T.A. was held in the Alhambra Room at Eaton’s 
Store on January 15th, last, at 6:30 p.m., taking the form 
of a banquet. This was followed by a business meeting, 
address and brief programme. 

The meeting opened with ‘O, Canada!’’. There were no 
minutes since this was the first Annual General Meeting 
held by this Local. Reports of the year’s work were given 
by the President, Mr. C. A. L. Maberley, and the Secretary, 
Miss L. Bell, who also presented the Auditor’s Report. The 
following representatives were appointed:National Council 
of Education, Miss M. Clarke; School Board, Miss J. O’Range; 
Convention Committee, Mr. H. E. Panabaker. A letter was 
read from the Home and School Federation appealing for 
funds for their Welfare Committee. It was decided to send 
a cheque for Fifty Dollars accompanied by a letter protest- 
ing the necessity for private organizations having to under- 
take obligations which rightfully belong to the State. Mrs. 
Gordon, representing the Federation was present and ex- 
tended an invitation to the teachers to attend a Social Eve- 
ning in Penley’s Academy in aid of Welfare work. 

A vote of appreciation of the work done by the Executive 
and Officers during the year*was moved by Mr. Ferguson 
and seconded by Miss Rath. The various committees were 
thanked for their work. On behalf of the Local, and in 
appreciation of their untiring efforts and many duties, pres- 
entations were made to the retiring President, Mr. C. A. L. 
Maberley, retiring Secretary, Miss L. Bell, to Miss R. J. 
Coutts, last President of the Calgary Public School Local, 
and Mr. H. E. Panabaker of the Men’s Public School Local 
(The last two Locals are now part of the Calgary Local.) 
Mr. Maberley received a Wahl desk set, Miss Bell a picture, 
Miss Coutts a lamp, and Mr. Panabaker a Rolls razor. 

The officers for 1934 were installed: President, Miss 
Edith Patterson; Past President, Mr. C. A. L. Maberley; 
Vice President, Mr. E. J. Thorlakson; Secretary-Treasurer, 
Mr. L. A. Daniels. Other Executive members are: Miss J. 
Elliott, Miss F. Todd, Miss E. C. Barclay, Miss M. Barclay, 
Miss J. Skene, Miss G. Robinson, Miss R. Cherry, Mr. J. M. 
Ireton, Mr. H. Dickson, Mr. F. Speakman, Mr. H. E. Pana- 
baker, Mr. A. J. E. Liesemer. 

Magistrate H. G. Scott addressed the meeting, his sub- 
ject being “Incidents of European Travel”. He drew an 
illuminating and vivid picture of Dusseldorf, and told of a 
significant episode of the Polish frontier. The explanation 
of underlying racial fears and animosities was most inter- 
esting. Miss Patterson conveyed to Magistrate Scott our 
sincere thanks for his address. A vocal solo was rendered 
by Miss Muriel Tomlinson, accompanied by Miss Mollie 
Pierce, and a violin solo by Mr. Richard Seaborn, both much 
enjoyed by the audience. The evening was closed by the 
singing of the National Anthem. 
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LETHBRIDGE 
The regular business meeting of the Lethbridge Local 
was held in Fleetwood School on Wednesday, February 21. 
Reports of a very successful Education Week were sub- 
mitted by the committees in charge. Very fine cooperation 
was received from service clubs, churches, press and radio. 


A report of the recent formation of the District Local 


also occupied the attention of the meeing. Several motions 
regarding constitutional matters were introduced and ap- 
proved after considerable discussion. 

One of the most important matters on the day’s agenda 
was the nomination of officers and District Representative 
for the Provincial Executive and Mr. E. J. Thorlakson, 
Calgary is the Lethbridge Local nominee for President while 
Miss E. R. Reid received the nomination for Vice President. 
The choice of a District Representative was held over for 
further consideration: later Miss E. J. Scott, was elected to 
this office. 

Miss E. Reid briefly reviewed the new Municipal Pension 
scheme and also brought forward one or two suggestions 
regarding payment of fees. After a hearty vote of thanks 
to Fleetwood staff for their hospitality, the meeting ad- 
journed. 

COLEMAN 

The members of the Local Branch of the A.T.A. met on 
Wednesday, February 14th, at the home of Mrs. Clifford. 
After the regular business a most entertaining evening was 
spent. Miss Powell, our talented pianist, gave a very 
interesting account of the life of Chopin, the Polish com- 
poser. To illustrate some of the work of the great master, 
Miss Powell played some of his compositions, giving a 
pleasing variety. A very hearty vote of thanks was given 
to Miss Powell for her excellent performance and interest- 
ing lecture. The other ‘musical surprises’ showed our know- 
ledge or lack of knowledge regarding musical terms. After 
such a surprising number of “surprises” a dainty lunch was 
served. 

CZAR 

The meeting of Czar A.T.A. Local was held at the home 
of Miss F. Whitelock on Saturday, February 10th, with a 
good representation of teachers of the district. In the ab- 
sence of the President, Miss Bowen (Vice President) con- 
ducted the meeting. Routine business was dispensed with and 
considerable discussion took place on resolutions. Mr. Smith 
gave us a report of the Executive meeting of the District 
Local. He reported that a District Local meeting was sched- 
uled to be held at Provost on Saturday, March 3rd. All 
members present expressed their desire to attend. The 
meeting then decided to hold a play competition (with all 
schools competing with 25 minute plays) in Czar Hall on 
March 28rd, followed by a dance. The Czar staff was ap- 
pointed to make all arrangements with Mr. Smith as con- 
venor. At the conclusion of the meeting community singing 
was enjoyed by everyone present after which a bountiful 
supper was supplied by the hostess. 

TURNER VALLEY 

A meeting of the teachers of the Turner Valley S.D. 
was held in the High School on Wednesday, January 31, 
1934. It was decided to form a Local of the A.T.A. and 
the following officers were elected: President, Mr. R. Gould; 
Vice President, Mrs. Lineham; Secretary-Treasurer, Miss D. 
Marshall; Corresponding Secretary, Mr. R. Cox; Executive: 
Mr. J. Goode, Mr. McLean, Mr. G. Minue. 

Meetings are to be held every two weeks at which 
papers will be given on subjects of interest to teachers. 
At the next meeting Mrs. Lineham will give a paper on 
“The Early History of Alberta”. 

CALGARY NORMAL 

Mr. J. W. Barnett, Secretary of the A.T.A. and Manag- 

ing Editor of The A.T.A. Magazine, was a guest speaker at 
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the Calgary Normal School on Friday, February 16. During 
his talk to the Students’ Union, Mr. Barnett urged the 
desirability of the teaching profession being placed on a 
similar professional footing with the legal, dental and medi- 
cal professions. There must be a strong effective organiza- 
tion of teachers to make manifest the views of the teachers 
in matters affecting education in the Province. This, he 
stated, was the chief purpose of the A.T.A. 

Mr. Barnett urged the organization of an incorporated 
branch of the A.T.A. in the Calgary Normal School with 
a provisional membership fee of fifty cents. The payment 
of this fee entitles the students to enjoy the same rights, 
privileges and benefits as other duly qualified members of 
the organization and to receive The A.T.A. Magazine for a 
period of six months, at the end of which time, if they are 
teaching, they will be required to pay the remainder of 
the membership fee. Mr. Barnett pointed out that in these 
times when graduating teachers are not assured of immed- 
iate employment, this six months is rather elastic. 

It was moved and carried by the Students’ Union that 
such an organization be formed in the Calgary Normal 
School. 

DAPP—PIBROCH 

The teachers of the Dapp-Pibroch Local A.T.A. met in 
the Dapp School on Saturday, February 10th, for their regu- 
lar meeting. 

After the usual business of the meeting Miss Irene Wiese 
of Pibroch gave a very interesting talk on the subject 
“Physical Training in the School’. Miss Wiese stressed the 
fact that teachers should so conduct the drill periods that the 
children might cease to look upon them as periods of 
“Physical Torture’. 

An interesting and profitable quarter-hour was spent in 
examining one anothers time-tables. The problems which 
had been placed in the “Question Box” by the teachers were 
then read aloud by the President and discussed. 

The next meeting will be held in Pibroch on March 10th. 

LETHBRIDGE DISTRICT 

The Marquis hotel, Lethbridge, was the scene on Feb- 
ruary 3, of two finely enthusiastic meetings of the teachers 
of city and district. Mr. Gibbs of Edmonton gave an inter- 
esting and much enjoyed address setting forth some “Aims 
of Education” at the afternoon session. This popular speaker 
has the happy faculty of being simultaneously pertinent 
and amusing—as when he remarked that the best known 
way of making Socialism, or any other “ism’’, thoroughly 
unpopular would be to have it taught in the schools. 

Following his address Mr. Gibbs explained concisely the 
object of forming District Associations. Nominations for the 
new Local Executive followed, those elected being: President, 
Mr. M. G. Merkeley, Coalhurst; Vice-President, Miss Jennie 
King, Coaldale; Secretary-Treasurer, Miss Frances Morris- 
sey, Coalhurst. 

Mr. J. S. Kirkham of the Lethbridge School Board next 
delivered a very fine paper on “Local History’. One of the 
projects to be fostered by the new district association will 
undoubtedly be the collection of some data connected with 
the intimate local history of Southern Alberta. 

The afternoon meeting then adjourned to re-convene 
in the large dining-room of the Marquis around a charm- 
ingly flower-decorated banquet table at 6:15. The new 
Local has made at least one important discovery already: 
it has brought to light a real “find” in the persons of Mr. 
and Mrs. Thomson of Taber. Mr. Thomson was song leader 
for the evening and his introduction of some of the old 
English folk song melodies lent a distinctly new and pleas- 
ing touch to the proceedings. He was ably assisted at the 
piano by Mrs. Thomson. 

Mr. E. J. Thorlakson, Vice President of the Provincial 
Executive, delighted the audience with a very fine address on 
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“Dramatics”. He gave many practical hints to those in- 
terested in amateur productions while his really splendid 
poetic interpretations brought repeated applause or, as in 
the case of that poignant selection, “Motherhood”, the even 
higher tribute of profound silence. 

Brief speeches by Mr. Merkeley and Mr. George Watson 
were followed by “God Save the King’’—finale to the first 
meeting of what should prove a truly inspirational organ- 
ization. 

WETASKIWIN—RED DEER 

The second meeting of the Wetaskiwin-Red Deer Teach- 
ers’ Association was held in the Alexandra School, Wetas- 
kiwin, on Saturday, February 10th. After preliminary busi- 
ness, the President, W. K. Gish, Wetaskiwin, reported briefly 
on the Meeting of the Central Executive of the Alberta 
Teachers’ Alliance, which was held recently in Calgary. 

A most interesting programme was opened wtih a vocal 
solo by Harry Irvine, Wetaskiwin. Mr. J. W. E. Markle of 
the Camrose High School was most enthusiastic in his dis- 
cussion of the Aims and Methods of Teaching History. He 
emphasized particularly the necessity of correlating History 
of past ages with that of the present time. 

Mr. Vernon Barford offered very valuable assistance to 
those teachers who are training pupils for the Musical 
Festival. He presented his Boy Choristers from All Saints’ 
Pro Cathedral, Edmonton, in a group of solos and choruses 
listed in the 1984 Festival Syllabus. In this manner, Mr. 
Barford showed the importance of beauty of tone, enuncia- 
tion, and correct breathing. 

The main feature of the afternoon was an address by 
Mr. John Blue, Secretary of the Board of Trade, Edmonton. 
Mr. Blue reviewed the significant events of the year 1933, 
the Fifteenth Year after the war. He noted that from time 
immemorial we find that after a war there is a period of 
fifteen years before the countries affected begin to show 
any actual improvement in their economic condition. Mr. 
Blue referred to the tremendous experiment in the United 
States wherein President Roosevelt has been given a virtual 
dictatorship in order to carry out his projects for recovery. 

After a piano solo by Miss Kathleen Orr, Wetaskiwin, 
the group dispersed to the Elks’ Hall, where supper was 
served. 

ST. PAUL 

A meeting of the St. Paul District Association was held 
in the St. Paul school auditorium on Friday 10th. At this 
meeting the organization was firmly established with Mrs. 
E. Macdonald President and Oliver Arcand Secretary-Treas- 
urer. Many important topics were discussed in which all those 
present took part and expressed their views. 

Thanks is extended to the A.T.A. and to those who 
helped to make this a success. We sincerely hope thaf, all 
who receive notices of meetings will attend the next 
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VIEWS OF MEMBERS OF THE LEGISLATURE 
ON EDUCATION 

The following paragraph dealing with Education formed 
a part of the Speech from the Throne :— 

“The difficulties faced by school boards in keeping their 
schools in operation have, in this Province, never been 
greater. Yet with the co-operation of teachers and municipal 
authorities and with the help of Government grants, and 
to a limited extent of Government guarantees the average 
period of operation fell short only two and a half days of the 
record of the previous year. The salaries of teachers, though 
considerably lower than in normal times especially in rural 
districts, have through the splendid efforts of our people 
remained much higher than in some of our sister Provinces, 
and should soon show a tendency to rise.” 

Mr. Howson in his attack upon the Government said 
that education in this Province had been brought to a con- 
dition where discord and discontent as between the teachers 
and the trustees are the rule instead of the exception. 

In response to the suggestion of the Liberal leader that 
bondholders be induced to compromise on interest on bonds, 
the Minister of Education suggested that the honor of the 
Province had been pledged to meet the requirements of 
the bonded indebtedness, and he would rather have the 
children of the province deprived of a year’s schooling than 
that they should be shown an example of the government 
defaulting on its obligations. 

Mr. Baker also gave an outline of the year’s 
work of his department, and made the statement that the 
standard of Education in this Province is continually rising. 
To substantiate this statement the Minister quoted the fol- 
lowing statistics: In 1933 there were 5,796 school rooms in 
operation, 628 high school rooms and 16 rural high school 
rooms. There were 56 more rooms in operation last year 
than ever before in the history of the Province. 

In the United States, two thousand schools failed to 
open in September last year. 

The question of teachers’ salaries is an important one 
both for the teachers and the people. Conditions in this 
Province are not so bad as in some others. In fact salaries 
in Alberta are as good as in any other Province in Canada. 
In the United States there are 80,000 teachers who receive 
less than $4.50 per teaching day. 

The main criticism of our educational system today is 
that our young people are not as properly equipped as 
they should be and that our curriculum is too academic and 
does not give the type of training they need. 

The Minister remarked that he wished that the public 
would learn that the Department of Education, in drafting 
the curriculum, had, with the help of a Board of Advisers 
mapped out six courses of study: Normal, Matriculation, 
Technical, Agricultural, Commercial, and General. 

No pupil is forced to take any course. If young people 
are studying wrong courses others can be adopted. Critics 
should remember that the Department is eager and willing 
to submit suitable courses but should also remember that 
the Department can not compel or advise parents which 
course should be taken. 

The main purpose of the school curriculum is to give 
the children a broad foundation upon which the child can 
educate himself for the position he desires. 

Touching on the question of the teaching of Social 

- Science, the Minister stated that this subject had been 
taught for years in the Civics and Citizenship courses. It 
would be a good thing if the people would read thé text 

* books on these subjects and they would discover articles on 
trade, commerce, economic, church, government, co-opera- 
tion, etc. The Minister admitted that the time had arrived 
for re-writing some of these books to bring them up to 

date, in fact steps had already been taken by the Department 
towards revision of our text books, and also our curriculum. 
The statement that people were called upon to memorize 
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too much in school will be considered, as also will the length- 
ening of the training period for teachers and their qualifi- 
cations. In conclusion Mr. Baker stated that if the people 
would adopt a larger administrative unit, most of their 
troubles would disappear and much more efficient results 
would be obtained. 

Mr. Lang of Medicine Hat criticised the Minister for 
not declaring the nine months’ grant much sooner than was 
done. He stated that hardship was caused in some districts 
by this delay, as they had budgeted for the next year on 
the assumption that the School Grant would be the same. 
He also regretted the retroactive features of the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. Lang also referred to his resolution which he was 
moving to have uniform curricula in the Western Provinces. 

Mr. Ronning in his address advocated that the school 
curriculum be adjusted to meet the needs and capacities of 
the children of today. Give our young people much more 
social and economic understanding than they are getting 
today in our schools, he said. 

Mr. Ronning stated that our High School System of 
today does not tend to help our boys and girls to adapt 
themselves to conditions existing today. He did not believe 
that any kind of “ism” should be taught in our schools, but 
children should be enlightened in new ideas and new con- 
ditions. 

The Department of Education has heroically attempted 
to counteract some of the ills of our educational system, 
but it has been severely handicapped by existing conditions. 

Secondary education must be more social and less aca- 
demic. Education in our schools is preparatory to adult 
learning. The curriculum of Alberta is far to rigid, and 
the Department has already undertaken to make it more 
flexible. Several obstacles stood in the way of doing this, 
especially in the rural districts where there were inadequate 
facilities. 

In the revision of the course of studies the greatest 
consideration should be given to the general course and 
not so much importance laid upon the Normal and University 
Entrance courses. The function of an educational system 
must be more than a training for a profession. 

Mr. Ronning suggested that courses be thoroughly over- 
hauled and more consideration be given to current history. 
History texts needed revision as they were out of date 
with respect to the teaching of present day economics and 
citizenship. 

Teachers and students are unfortunately laboring under 
the curse of too rigid a system of examinations. Prepara- 
tion for final exams is the chief aim of schools, and teachers 
are judged by the results obtained. This condition does not 
tend to elicit all that is best and highest in teachers or 
pupils. Influences which are stirring humanity today are 
barred from the school room. 

Mr. Ronning strongly advocated that the Normal Course 
be lengthened so that teachers would be better prepared. 
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There should be more sympathetic supervision of teachers 
and schools and less inspection. 

In his concluding remarks he urged that this Province 
go forward in its educational endeavor in the spirit of the 
pioneer, who was always ready to go out and blaze new 
trails in the development of his country. 

Mr. Miskew criticized the Minister of Education for not 
having the courage of his convictions. He said: 

“With regard to the position of the Hon. Minister of 
Education I wish to say I paid very careful attention to 
his speech, in reply to the criticisms of the Hon. Leader 
of the Liberal Party when he referred to the discontent 
that is prevalent between teachers and trustees. The Hon. 
Minister said it was a minor matter and not his fault if 
individuals disagree. As a matter of fact, the Minister is 
the one who is most to blame for this discontent and dis- 
agreement. These are due to the lack of a sane policy of 
operating our educational system. There is an unfair burden 
of taxation as far as school districts are concerned on the 
one hand and no security of tenure for the teacher on the 
other. 

“Last year The School Act was amended so as to set the 
minimum of teachers’ salaries at $840.00, with leave of the 
Minister to decrease that amount on the request of the 
school board. At that time the Minister should have an- 
nounced his method of administering the amended Act, 
which he failed to do. As a result many of the school dis- 
tricts, which could ill afford to pay the minimum of $840 
nevertheless did so, thinking that special reasons would 
have to be given the Minister if a request for a reduction 
were made. On the other hand many other districts were 
informed of the Minister’s views on the matter through 
devious channels and engaged teachers for very low sal- 
aries, without any objection on the part of the Minister. 
This resulted in a great disparity in the range of salaries 
and an unjust and inequitable burden on the school districts 
on the one hand and hardship on many teachers on the 
other. 

“I wish to state definitely that since the Minister’s 
last effort, known as The Baker Bill, which contained so 
many objectionable features that is was unanimously re- 
jected by the people of Alberta, the Hon. Minister has 
adopted the attitude of ‘I have told you so’, and has failed 

- to meet the needs of Education in Alberta. In fact, he 
appears to have practically lost interest.” 
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I SHOULD SMILE 
Margaret Donnelly 


There is a sign in the Civic Block in Edmonton which 
I should like to have removed. It is posted up beside the 
wicket where I presented my last salary certificate to be 
cashed and it reads “Keep Smiling”. As I was losing $1.86 
cash money, the advice didn’t seem appropriate. It’s enough 
to lose your money without being told to smile about it. 
That is adding insult to injury. I suppose I should have 
smiled because I wasn’t losing more, but why smile over a 
loss at all? There is no sense in going around with a stereo- 
typed grin on one’s face. Things just can’t be as funny as 
all that—particularly in these times when smile material 
is about as scarce as hens’ teeth. 

A friend of mine is fond of quoting a little poem which 
runs as follows; 

“It’s easy enough to be pleasant when life runs along like 
a song, 

But the man worth while is the man who will smile 

When everything goes dead wrong.” 

The chap who will do that appears to me about the 
closest possible approach to a lunatic. If he smiles when 
everything goes wrong, what does he do when things go 
right? The nerves in control of his emotions have probably 
got switched, and he registers pleasure by going around with 
a lump in his throat and a tear-drop in his eye. What an un- 
pleasant sort of person to have around! Fancy being visited 
by him if you were in trouble and having him sit beside 
you chortling! The Bible has something to say about that 
kind of creature:—‘“Like unto him who taketh away a gar- 
ment in cold weather, or like vinegar upon nitre is he who 
singeth songs to an heavy heart.” 

As a matter of fact this “Keep Smiling’ advice is not 
sound. It doesn’t pay to be so very pleasant. I had an ex- 
perience once with a dressmaker which proves it. She put 
me off time after time and kept me waiting three weeks for 
my dress all because she said “I was so sweet and she knew 
I wouldn’t mind but she just didn’t dare keep Miss So-and- 
so waiting. She was an awful crank and would raise a ter- 
rible row if she didn’t get her work done on time.” There 
you are! When I stopped smiling I, too, got my work done. 
If we must have slogans how about this one: ‘Show your 
teeth but not in a smile’’? 
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OUR TEACHERS’ HELPS DEPARTMENT 





OUTLINE FOR APRIL 

(Through the courtesy of the Calgary School Board) 
GRADE I Reading , 

One or more supplementary primers. Stress phrase drill 
and aim for fluency and natural expression. Have individ- 
ual pupils read whole section or page to the class. Teach 
names of letters. 

Language . 

Oral Language Lessons: Aim—To get two consecutive 
ideas of concrete objects plus action, i.e., What are you? 
(concrete); What do you do? (action). 

Talks: (1) Weather (Continue March Outline.) (2) Na- 
ture Study (Marbles, tops, hopscotch, etc.) (8) Health— 
General topics. 

Pictures: See Art Course. 

Dramatization: Rhythmical games. Outdoor play. 

Stories: All about Peter Rabbit. Mrs. Speckledy Hen. 
David the Shepherd Boy. 

Written Language. Get written sentence idea: through 
correct answers to written questions, riddles, etc. Question: 
“Can you run?” Written Answer: “I can run.” Question: 
“Is your kitty black?” Written Answer: “My kitty is not 
black.” 

Social studies: Farm unit: the horse and varied work on 
the farm, grains and vegetables. 

Arithmetic 

Recognition and making of symbols to 100. Numbers 
before and after to 100. Combinations and separations “3 
more” and “3 less’. Column adding. Picking out greatest 
and least and arranging in order of size such numbers as 


27, 14, 88, etc. Oral problems as in March. Have pupils’ 


make problems and put them to the class. 
Memorization 
(1) Singing time, (Rose Fyleman). 
(2) All the World is Out in Leaf: 
All the world is out in leaf, 
Half the world in flower, 
Earth has waited weeks and weeks 
For this special hour. 
—Rosetti. 
(3) Daddy, (Rose Fyleman). 
(4) Christopher Robbin: 
Christopher Robbin goes 
Hoppity, hoppity, 
Hoppity, hoppity, hop. 
Whenever I ask him 
Politely to stop it, he 
Says he can’t possibly stop. 
If he stopped hopping, he 
Couldn’t go anywhere, 
Poor little Christopher 
Couldn’t go anywhere... 
That’s why he always goes 
Hoppity, hoppity, 
Hoppity, 
Hoppity, 


Hop. 
(5) All Day I Play at Hop Scotch: 
ll day I play at Hop Scotch 
And hop and hop and hop. 
And when I go to bed at night 
I dream I cannot stop, 
And all the world and everything, 
Is one big Hop Scotch square, 
With just one tired little girl 
Hopping and hopping there. 
(6) Goldfish, (Pauline Croll). 
Hygiene 
Simple treatment of scratches, cuts, bruises, burns, (see 
Course). 


Nature Study 

Spring Activities: House cleaning, removing double win- 
dows and doors; digging gardens or plowing fields; early 
planting of seeds, as lettuce, radish, and sweet peas by the 
children. 

Baby Animals: Colts, calves, lambs, pigs; their character- 
istic play and their calls. The hatching of chickens at home. 
The sweet odors of spring in the woods and in the fields; 
the growing grass and how the animals enjoy it. 

Birds: The return of the birds; their chief occupation; 
their hard work; their songs; their nests as they can be 
found; the color of their eggs as they can be observed; the 
birds’ enemies. Care should be taken not to harm the birds’ 
homes or eggs or little ones. 

The early piping of frogs in the spring. 

The changing color of the fields and woods. 

riting 

Teach capitals A, O, and I, and incidentally, such other 
capitals as the class may require. 
GRADE Il Reading and Literature 

(a) Reading—(1) The Origin of Pussy Willows. (2) The 
Ugly Duckling. (3) Frogs at School. (4) The Chickens. 
(5) Supplementary Reader. 

(b) Literature and Memorization — (1) Little Seed. 
(2) The Rainbow. (3) Rain. 

(c) Stories for Telling—(1) Easter Story (Bible). (2) 
Mrs. Chinchilla. 

Language 

(a) Oral Topics—The Coming of Spring. Baby Birds 
and Animals. The Street Cars. Skipping Rope Fun. 

(b) Review use of capitals. Statement and question with 
punctuation. 

(c) Teach and use in sentences: ate, eight; here, hear; 
for, four; to, too, two. 

Citizenship 

First Week—Truth Week. Stories and dramatization to 
show need of this. Bring out pleasure gained by being trust- 
worthy. Aim to be a good example to younger boys and 
girls. Include stories of faithfulness shown by animals to 
man. 

Second Week—Courage and bravery. Stories and dram- 
atization. E.g. Peter and the Dyke. A Cat Saves Her Kit- 
ee a Burning Barn. Ref. The First Golden Rule 
300k. 

Third Week—Good Manners Week. Review of correct 
conduct for all occasions. Discourage loud laughing and 
talking in public places. Discuss correct behaviour when at 
2 musical concert. Deportment. 

Fourth Week—Lessons on control of speech. Special 
reading lessons to help voice control. Care to answer cor- 
rectly and politely. Avoid speaking rudely to anyone else. 
Do not “answer back” as applied to home and school. 


Arithmetic 
Finish addition and subtraction facts, 
8 9 
9 7 9 8 ; -9 ete. 


Column addition to 39 involving any arrangement of fig- 
ures. Subtraction without borrowing, 129 157, requiring 
-75 -80 








that pupils work from right to left. Spelling of numbers 20, 
30, 40, etc. Teach 1/3 as applied to objects, numbers, a 
foot in relation to a yard, etc. Problems continued. 
Nature Study 

Animals: gopher, muskrat, badger. 

Birds: bluebird and robin—Study habits, nest, song, 
food-getting, etc. 

Plants: spring flowers—pasque flower, colt’s foot. En- 
courage individual garden plots. 
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Physiology and Hygiene 

Second week: Play—Outdoor play gives us stronger 
muscles, better lungs, stronger bones, rosier cheeks and 
makes us happier. 

Third Week: Safety First—Safe place to play and why. 

Fourth Week: Safety First Poster. 

GRADE IIl Reading and Literature 

Silent—Joseph and his Brethren. 

Oral—Eastern Legend. Iris. Joseph and his Brethren 

Story Telling—The Tin Soldier. ' 

Memory—April Rain. Where go the Boats? The Night 
Wind. 

Dramatization—How the Little Kite Learned to Fly. 

Language ; 

(a) Oral—Our Prairie Pasque Flower (Crocus); A Trip 
out of the City; A Bird’s Nest; The Garden; My Doll. — 

(b) Formal—Teach abbreviations for gallon, quart, pint; 
ounce, pound; yard, foot, inch. Continued sentence and letter 
writing with use of easy phrases beginning with: of, by, 
with, in. te 

(c) Vocabulary Building—Writing questions beginning 
with: how, when, where, what, and answering these in short 
sentences. 

Geography ; 

1. The land of cotton. (a) Location of Southern United 
States. (b) The cotton plantation—negro workers, cotton 
ball, the cotton gin, cotton seed, the cotton bales. 2. A visit 
to Hawaii. (a) Journey to the islands. (b) The people— 
appearance, love of flowers and music. (c) Homes of the 
natives. (d) The raising of pineapples. (e) Visit to a vol- 
cano, story of Pele, the goddess of the volcano. 

Citizenship 

(a) Punctuality. 

(b) Work—Not neglect home assignments—promptness 
in school work. 

(c) Stories: 1. Too Late (Conduct Stories by Gould). 
2. The Choice of Hercules. 3. The Girl who would not Work. 
4. The Elves and the Shoemaker. 

Arithmetic 

1. Time tests in addition and subtraction. 2. Teach 7 
times. 1/7, (m. and d.) 8. Teach ounce and pound. Long 
division by 3 digit numbers. Checks in division and multi- 
plication. Problems in the 4 processes. 

Nature Study 

The following flowers may be studied between now and 
the end of the term: pasque flower, three-flowered aven, 
buffalo bean, vetch, cinquefoil, silver-weed, shooting star, 
pixie, anemone, flax, blue-eyed grass, wild rose, saskatoon, 


wolf-willow. Obtain if possible some frogs’ eggs and let’ 


class observe development. 
Hygiene 
Our teeth: Care of them, their importance to us. 
GRADE IV Reading and Literature 
' ow Reading—Antonio Canova. An Explorer’s Boy- 
100d. 
. Oral Reading—The Coming of Angus Og. The Crocus’ 
ong. 
Literature—The Shepherd’s Song. A Ride for Life. An 
April Morning. 
Memory Work—In April. April Rain. 
Story—Proserpine. 
Language 
A. Numerous exercises in homonyms and synonyms, 
words with opposite meaning and the use of “a” and “an”. 
B. Description of interesting scenes. E.g. ‘Columbus at 
Court” 
History and Citizenship Talks 
Public Parks and Playgrounds—Attitude towards these. 
(Protect our trees). Civic clean-up week. 
Order—Value of system and promptness—in work and 
play. Early Days in Alberta. 
Nature Study 
Bird Study—Return of the birds from winter habitat— 
Bluebird, Meadow Lark, Robin. 
Animal Study—Gopher, coyote and badger. 
Flowers—Crocus and violet. 
Hygiene 
Sleep and Rest—Why we need sleep; bedtime—eight 
o’clock; getting ready for bed—washing, brushing teeth; 
sleeping alone; flat pillow; light, warm covers; open window; 
rest periods during the day while playing; care of eyes 
while reading; getting up promptly when sleep is ended; 
position in bed—body stretched out at full length; outside 
sleeping porch. 
Spelling 
Remaining Words in Supplementary List. Memory work 
Spelling. 
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Geography 

1. In the mountains of Switzerland. (a) Situation of 
country. (b) The Alps and their beauty. (c) Winter sports 
—skiing, toboganning, skating, mountain climbing, etc. 
(d) The story of the St. Bernard dogs. (e) Life on a Swiss 
farm in (1) summer, (2) winter. (f) Swiss toy makers. 
2. The land of the Norsemen. (a) Location of Norway. 
Explain fjord. (b) Life in a Norwegian city. (c) Summer on 
a Norwegian farm. Contrast with life on a farm in Alberta. 
(d) Winter sports and occupations. 
GRADE V Reading and Literature 

Oral Reading—Don Quixote and the Windmills. 

Silent Reading—Bruin and the Cook. 

Literature—Don Quixote. 

Story Telling—wWilliam Tell. 


Citizenship 
Courage that avoids bravado and conduces to presence 
of mind. 
Arithmetic 


1. Adding and subtracting mixed numbers with fractions. 
Bills and accounts. 

Memory Work 
The Daffodilsm—Temple Poetry Book. Miriam’s Song— 
Reader. Selections from “The Riders of the Plains’”—Cana- 
dian Poetry Book. The River’s Song—Kingsley. 

Spelling 

_ Complete Supplementary List. Words from other sub- 
jects. 


tw 


Hygiene 
The Teeth and Foods—1. Care of teeth and gums. 
2. Review of teeth. 3. Foods—Proteins. 4. Foods—Fats. 
History 
Stories of the beginning of centres of population as at 
Indian Head, Regina, Macleod, Prince Albert, Edmonton, 
Medicine Hat, Calgary and other places previously posts or 
frontier forts; accounts of how such places were named. 
Geography 
1. Oil and gas fields. 2. Other natural resources—bitu- 
minous sands, ete. 3. Lumbering. 4. Visits to Edmonton, 
Medicine Hat and Lethbridge. 
GRADE VI Spelling 
Finish “Demons”. 
Reading and Literature 
Literature—Horatius. 
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The Soldier. 
Oral Reading—Horatius. 
Silent Reading—On Making Camp. 
Story Telling—St. George. 
Language ‘ 
A. Paragraphs—(History, Nature Study. etc.) B. Stories 


of two or more paragraphs. C. Little plays—enlargement 


of direct narration. ’ 
Grammar 

(a) Clauses—Suggested Exercises: Similar to those sug- 
gested under Phrases. 

(b) Conjunctions—Suggested Exercises: (1) Selecting 
conjunctions joining words. (2) Selecting conjunctions join- 
ing phrases. (8) Selecting conjunctions joining clauses. 
(4) Review combination of Simple Sentences stressing use 
of suitable conjuntions. 

History 

Explorations of Eastern North America—Lief Ericsson, 
Cartier, Hudson, Champlain, La Salle. The Church and the 
Indians—The Huron Missions; their destruction. 

Arithmetic 
Problems which necessitate the use of fractions. Per- 
centages—25%—i, ete. 
Nature Study 
1. Study of a fish: e.g. Whitefish, Salmon. 
2. One insect. (See May and June.) 
Geography 

United States—area and population compared to Can- 
ada; natural subdivisions (Western Cordillera, Great Central 
Plain, Appalachian Highlands, Atlantic and Gulf Coastal 
Plains). 

GRADE VII . Spelling 

(a) Supplementary Words—389 “advertisement” to “‘sug- 
gestion’. (b) Review. 

Language 

1. Enunciation Work—Apply in memory work—give 
special attention to final consonants. See text, page 145. 

2. Criticism of clippings. 

8. Essay work continued—Nature of essay adapted to 
need of class. 

4. Use of the apostrophe. See text, page 213. 

Arithmetic 

Simple interest; Bills and accounts. 

Grammar 

Teach the correct use of—(1) Preposition. (2) Con- 
junction. (3) Adverb. 

Geography 

Japan. Africa as a whole. 

Physiology and Hygiene 

General prevention — habits of personal cleanliness— 
wash hands before meals—use of individual cup and towel 
—use of handkerchief—refrain from spitting, etc.—keeping 
up a high resistance to disease—become immune if possible 
through vaccination or inoculation—detection of early cases 
—disinfection of linen, dishes, etc.—quarantine—pasteuri- 
zation of milk—protection of water and food supplies—de- 
struction of flies. (Lister). 

History and Civics 

Early British Period. (a) Beginning of British Rule— 
(1) Murray and Carleton. (2) Quebec Act. 

(b) The Loyalists—(1) American Revolution. (2) Treat- 
ment of Loyalists in States and in Canada. (3) Request of 
Loyalists—Constitutional Act. 

GRADE VIII Reading and Literature 

A—Mending the Clock. The Heavens Declare the Glory 
of God. The Journey Southward. 

B—The Road Waterer. 

C—Trees. 

Composition (April, May and June) 

Letter Writing. See Text, p. 189 to p.194. Also Course 
of Studies, p. 83, C (4). 

Mechanics. See Course of Studies, p. 84, D. 

Review and Punctuation. See Text, p. 207 to p. 213. 

Oral Composition should form a part of every lesson. 
At least one long composition should be written by pupils 
and marked by teacher each month. Topics might be chosen 
from current work in Literature, Supplementary Reading, 
History, etc. The pictures studied in Art could be used for 
Description. 

Hygiene (April and May) 
G Water Supply—as per Course. The Fly Problem—as per 
ourse. 





Grammar 
(1) Direct, indirect, adverbial objective. 
(2) Diflerent uses of Nominative case. 
(3) Positions of Adjectives and Adverbs in sentence. 
(4) (a) Auxiliary Verbs. (b) Irregular Comparisons. 
(c) Formation of plural and gender forms for Nouns. 
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(d) Principal parts of Verbs. 
Arithmetic 
Teach the cheque and promisory note form. Review 
interest. Teach compound interest. 
History 
Section 12, Course of Studies. 
Civics 
Balance of section (f), Course of Studies. 


Classroom Hints 


GRADE I Language 

Your Grade I written work, as suggested under the head- 
ing or transcription, might utilize the material of oral talks, 
for example: “The Coming of Spring’. 1. When the sun 
ioc, the snow, spring is here. 2. Then the 
little buds on the trees and bushes begin to .................. 3. We 
have to wear our ............-.--.. because the roads are wet. 
4. You can hear water running down the ................... 5. You 
COR TINE Be cccececeninxendl along the sides of the roads too. 
6. When the water runs, it -................. in the sun. 7. Some- 
times the pools look blue when the  ................. is blue. 
8. In some places you can find little shoots of green ............. 
9 We are looking for the first -................. to come back. 
(grass, hills, melt, birds, running, swell, shines, rubbers, 
sky). 

Silent Reading Riddles to follow Language Talks 

1. I bring the showers of rain. 

I make the buds swell on the trees. 

I make childen happy by sending them running water 
to play in. 

I turn the grass green again. 

Who am I? 

2. “O! Ho!’ I say, “I shall have fun to-day, 

I shall blow the children’s hats off. 

I shall blow the clothes off the line. 

I shall sail the children’s kites. 

Who am [?” 

Composition: Write a riddle about the wind like this 
one, but make it tell the wind’s work. Draw pictures to go 
with your riddle. 

Transcription to follow a talk on “The Children of Holland”’ 
1. In the summer the children of Holland travel in -............. 
on canals. 2. In the winter they .................. on the canals. 
3. Dutch children are very clean little people. They take 
off their wooden .................. when they go into the house. 
4. Dutch children are very fond of ................... They grow 
fields of tulips. 5. Wherever you go in Holland you see 
UREN NE ncn cocoa (boats, flowers,. shoes, windmills, 
skate). 

GRADE Il Nature Study 

Some material for the teacher’s story: One of the surest 
signs that spring is really with us again is the piping of 
the frogs in the pond. Do you know where they have been 
all winter? Do they come back from the south like the birds 
—making long frog leaps over the countryside? No they 
have been buried away down in the mud around the ponds. 
The mud seems to us to have been frozen all winter. Does 
the frog freeze too? No, he burrows far enough down to 
escape the frost, and goes to sleep. He doesn’t take anything 
with him to eat. I once saw a picture of a toad after a very 
long winter and the poor fellow had got dreadfully bony and 
thin. He looked as though he had been very ill. But if the 
winter hasn’t been too long and the spring warms up quite 
early, then they stand the winters quite well by just going 
to sleep and waiting until the sun wakes them up by warm- 
ing them up again. Then out they crawl into the ponds and 
begin to sing their spring songs. They make this song when 
the sound sac each frog has at the side of his throat is 
swelled and puffed out. The song goes along with the frog’s 
breathing, as the pussy-cat’s purr. It is in the spring that the 
mother frog lays the eggs down in the water at the bottom 
of the pond. The eggs are all held together in a mass of 
jelly. The little tadpoles that develop out of the eggs wriggle 
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their way out of this jelly and away they go into the water 
wriggling their little tails, and looking about for their food 
among the water plants. All during that spring and summer 
season these little tadpoles are growing up into little frogs. 
When two or three days old, the tadpole gets little tassels 
on either side of its throat which are its gills and are its 
means of breathing. About ten days later these little 
tassels are covered over with a membrane which grows over 
them and the breathing arrangement is taken right inside 
the little creature. About the same time he develops a real 
mouth with horny jaws, by which he bites off little bits 
of plant to eat. His hind legs begin to make their appearance 
first—in little toad tadpoles when they are about a month 
old, but the frog tadpoles remain longer as tadpoles usually. 
Then the arms develop and the tail begins to disappear. 
People say that it has “rained” toads when a lot of these 
little fellows leave the tadpole stage at the same time and 
hop out of the ponds together. The frogs are bigger when 
they leave the tadpole stage. 

Spelling seatwork that necessitates attention to the detail 
of words: frog, toad, tadpole, winter, spring, tail, pond, 
sound sac, gills. Here are some riddles to answer; complete 
them by filling the dots with letters. If you need to, look 
at the words in the list just above. 1. These are like tassels 
in the little tadpole. gi - - s. 2. They come out of the eggs 
that mother frog laid in the bottom of the pond. ta- p-1-. 
3. Frogs and toads sleep all of this time. - int - r. 4. But 
they hop off to the ponds when the sun warms them in the 
spr - - -. 5. This little fellow wears a green coat. f - - g. 
6. This little fellow has warts on his skin. t - - d. 7. The 
tadpole loses this when his whole four legs have grown. 
t - - l. 8. This is puffed out like the bag of the bag pipes 
when the frog is singing his song. s - - nd s - -. 

CompoSition: (a) Write a little story about baby tad- 
poles. Perhaps these words will help you to think of what 
to write: hide-and-seek, shallow, sunlight, shadows, sandy 
bottom, weeds, rushes. (b) Write three questions that a 
tadpole might ask a grown up frog. Answer these questions 
the way in which you think a wise frog would. 

GRADE Ill Geography 

The Atlantic Fisheries 
(To the teacher: If you have access to “Toronto Saturday 
Night” of February 10th, 1934, you will find there an ex- 
cellent page full of pictures “With the Fishing Schooners 
on the Grand Banks’’.) 

Do you ever buy salted cod fish? Where do you buy it? 
How was it packed? It had to come a long way on trains 
across the prairie, away from a great ocean to the east of 
us—the Atlantic ocean. You would have to go all across 
Canada from here and then out into the Atlantic Ocean 
to a big island called Newfoundland. This islande rises 
right out of the water in rocky hills, and little fishing 
towns nestle in bays at the foot of these hills. Usually 
around an island there are ledges or rock that do not 
come to the top of the water, and that is true of New- 
foundland, for out a distance in the Ocean there are great 
banks of rock that do not come to the top of the water and 
these are called the Grand Banks. It is here that the cod 
fish likes to live, and out here into the ocean come fleets of 
fishing schooners to anchor and catch the cod fish. There 
are not many boats now that travel by sailing; they usually 
have engines. But the Newfoundland fishing fleets put up 
their sails to the wind and set out in spring for the Grand 
Banks. The schooners are two-masted, which means that 
they can put up two main sails and several little fore sails. 
When the wind comes, they cut their way through the water 
very quickly, the waves dash against the bow and the spray 
blows up over the deck. 








On board the deep sea fishermen, about twenty in num- 
ber, are dressed in sea boots and oil skins (heavy water- 
proofs) so that they won’t get wet and cold. The weather 
has browned and toughened the skin of their faces. They 
look strong and not at all afraid of danger. They can walk 
on a deck of a boat that rolls, as though they were walking 
on an ordinary street. 

Before the boats set out for the Grand Banks, the fisher- 
men must prepare for the trip. They must have food to last 
for some time; they must take salt to salt the cod on board 
boat because they would be away too long for the fish to 
stay fresh until they would get back again, and they must 
take bait to catch the cod. The cod like to eat herring, 
squid and clams. Herring are little fish that live close to 
the surface of the water, and swim about in what is called 
“schools”. That means they go about in great numbers 
together as a big flock of birds go. The cod like to live in 
deep cold water themselves, but they come up to the top 
to catch herring. So the fishermen catch herring too, in 
nets, and use them to put on their hooks to catch the cod. 
The squid are like little shell-less crabs. They live on the 
bottom of the ocean where the cod are, but the fishermen 
catch them by putting some bait into a mesh bag and letting 
it down to where the squid are. The squid will try to get 
the bait and will cling all around the bag even while the 
fisherman is pulling it up out of the water. The clams are 
dug up out of the sand at low tide when the ocean has gone 
back from the shore. They are taken out of their shells and 
salted. 

Now the fleet is ready to leave for the Grand Banks. 
It will take the schooner a day or more to reach the fishing 
oo On the way the fishermen get their fishing lines 
ready. 

(To the teacher: here is a good description of the trawl 
lines. It furnishes you with an excellent opportunity to give 
a worthwhile exercise in Silent Reading and Oral Composi- 
tion to your VII’s and VIII’s to have them read this descrip- 
tion silently, draw diagrams from the description to make 
clear to themselves what they have read, and then with 
blackboard diagram drawn by themselves give oral explana- 
tions of the setting of the trawl line, and gathering the 
catch. The best demonstrator should be asked to explain to 
the Grade III’s the system of fishing by trawl lines). 

Trawl line fishing: ‘‘A rope one half mile in length has 
fastened to it at five foot intervals, two-foot fishing lines 
each armed with a strong hook. Each end of the long line 
is knotted to the centre of a strong two hundred foot 
rope, the whole resembling a letter H having a very long 
cross bar. The short ropes are each weighted at the lower 
end with a stone, and buoyed at the upper end with a 
barrel or light wooden float. At the fishing ground, the 
hooks are baited; one short rope with its weight and buoy 
is thrown overboard to float in an upright position and the 
long line with its attached fishing lines, is carefully played 
out as the boat is rowed away. The far end of the long 
line is moored and floated in the same way as the near end. 
The fishermen make several trips down the line each day, 
pulling it up, hand over hand, as they proceed, taking the 
— off, rebaiting the hooks, and letting the line back into 
place.’ 

Before the pupil makes his explanation of trawl line 
fishing, you would need to explain that each schooner carries 
ten little boats. When the schooner has anchored at the 
Banks, these little boats are let down, two men in each, and 
they row away, often in bitterly cold and stormy weather, to 
set out their trawl lines. If the weather is particularly foggy 
and uncertain the schooner tows the little dories while they 
are setting out the trawls and keeps close to them while 
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they are bringing in their catch. The cod are cleaned and 
washed as they are caught, salted and packed away in the 
hold of the schooner. The schooners stay six weeks at a 
time at the Grand Banks. 

When the fish are brought home, they are set out on 
wooden bough covered platforms to dry in the sun. New- 
foundland is so hilly and the shores so steep and rocky 
that these platforms often have to. be set up on the one 
side on tall stilts. 

Some seatwork to follow the oral lessons. I. Copy and 
fill in this outline. Looking at the words below may help you 
to remember the lesson. Be certain that you spell the words 
correctly. The Atlantic Fisherise. 1. Where the fish are 
caught ............. 2. The two kinds of boat that are used, 
ease 3. The kind of fishing line ..................4. The 
three kinds of bait on the lines ................... 5. The fish that 
are caught ............... 6. Clothes the fishermen wear .............- 
(Schooners, cod, Grand Banks, oil-skins, dories, herring, 
trawl lines, squid, clams). II. Here is a schooner (simple 
blackboard drawing). Draw a fleet of schooners setting 
sail for the Grand Banks. Draw a little bit of the New- 
foundland shore. Remember that it is high and rocky. Color 
the shore grey. Color the sea blue. Make waves on the sea. 
Color the schooners brown and the sails white. Underneath 
your picture write three questions that might be asked 


about this fishing fleet. (At another time have books ex- 


changed and these questions answered. ) 
Maple Sugar Time in Quebec 

(a) Have you ever seen or tasted a cake of maple sugar? 
Or maple syrup? Do you know why this sugar is called 
“maple’’? “Maple” sugar is not the kind of sugar you buy 
in bags at home. What color is that sugar? Have you ever 
noticed what was written on the outside of those bags of 
white sugar? So there are three kinds of sugar, maple, cane, 
and beet. Do you know where they grow beet sugar? (South 
of Alberta—Raymond). The cane sugar travels a long way 
to us from the British West Indies, British Guiana and 
Cuba, and the maple sugar comes from Quebec and Ontario. 

(b) The maple bush: Red and white maples yield the 
sap, especially sugar or rock maples. They sometimes reach 
a height of 100 feet, with a diameter of 5 feet. The bark is 
deeply furrowed. The sugar in the sap is manufactured in 
the leaves so sugar maples ought to have lots of room to 
grow and spread their leaves. 

(c) Tapping of trees; boiling the sap; sugaring off: This 
is the time of year—March—when the sap starts to run in 
the maples. If you were to break off a twig at the end of 
a branch, you would soon see a little drop forming on the 
broken end. The sap runs all through the tree in the wood 
that lies just inside the bark. If there were a busy wood- 
pecker about, he might drill a hole through the bark and 
soon there would be a trickle of sap down the trunk of 
the tree. If you were to touch your tongue to the sap, you 
would find that it was sweet, but didn’t taste very much 
like maple sugar or maple syrup. What has to happen before 
that sap gets to be what we call maple sugar? The sap 
gatherers are just like woodpeckers. They bore a hole into 
the tree—right through the bark, and half an inch into the 
sap wood on the south side of the tree where the sun will 
have set the sap running most freely. A small metal trough 
is inserted into the hole and a bucket hung on that will 
hold about eight quarts. The sap will run through the 
trough and into the bucket and fill it during the day. It will 
have to be emptied then in the evening into a big hogshead 
that is drawn through the bush on a sleigh from tree to 
tree. The same thing will have to be done again in the 
morning. The sap is driven off to the sugar camp, where 
it is boiled down till is is thickened in shallow pans. This 
thick syrup is bottled and sold as maple syrup. Boiling is 
continued to make sugar. Four gallons of sap will make a 
pound of sugar. One tree will give about five pounds of 
sugar, for the flow of sap lasts from three to six weeks 
only. The tree is not tapped after the buds begin to swell. 

“The white man learned the art of making maple sugar 
from the Indians. Perhaps from them, too, he learned to 
regard sugar-making as a period of festivity. The Indians 
who dwelt along the banks of the St. Lawrence and the 
Ottawa opened the ceremony of sugar-making by offering 
the first fruits of their spring boiling to the Great Spirit.” 

Seatwork to follow: I. (A blackboard Silent Reading 
exercise—the test of the pupils’ understanding to be a 
series of drawings). “Tell the story of maple sugar making 
in a series of pictures. Picture I is to show how the tree is 
bored and the flowing sap caught; picture II is to show 
how the sap is collected from the trees each morning and 
evening; picture III is to show what happens to the sap to 
turn it into maple syrup or maple sugar.” 


II. Copy and fill in the blanks correctly: In the month 
NC ee e sap in the maple trees begins to run. 
Then the trees are tapped and a .................. is inserted in 
each hole. The sap runs through this and into a .................. 
This bucket will fill during the day and is emptied into a 
sigietetociietee that is drawn through the woods on a .................- 
from tree to tree. The sap is taken to the sugar camp and 


BB. snesectsheltence until it has thickened into maple syrup. It: is 
boiled again to make ................... 
GRADE IV Geography—tThe Sta: 


rs 

Two stories of the stars: The Big and Littlet Dippers 
are also called the Great Bear and the Little Bear, the han- 
dle of-the dipper being the bear’s tail. “There is an ancient 
myth telling the story of the Big and Little Bears: a beau- 
tiful mother called Callisto had a little son whom she 
named Arcas. Callisto was so beautiful that she awakened 
the anger of Juno, who changed her to a bear; and when her 
son grew up, he became a hunter, and one day would have 
killed his transformed mother; but Jupiter seeing the danger 
of this crime caught the two up into the heavens, and set 
them there as shining stars. But Juno was still vindictive, 
so she wrought a spell which never allowed these stars to 
rise and set like other stars, but kept them always moving 
around and around the North Star.” 

Queen Cassiopeia was a very vain lady and boasted that 
she and her daughter Androneda, were more beautiful than 
any goddesses that ever were, and thus incurred the wrath 
of Juno and Jupiter who set her into the sky and quite out 
of the way. Do you know how to find Queen Cassiopeia’s 
Chair? It is on the opposite side of the Pole Star from the 
Big Dipper and at about an equal distance from it. It con- 
sists of five brilliant stars that form a W with the top 
toward the Pole or North Star. There is a less brilliant 
sixth star which finishes out half of the W into a chair 
seat, making the figure a very uneasy throne for a poor 
queen to sit upon. 

Some questions to stimulate observation: 1. How many 
stars make the bowl of the Big Dipper? 2. How many stars 
are there in the handle? 3. Is the handle straight or curved? 
4. Does the Big Dipper open towards the North Star or 
away from it? 5. At half past seven in the evening is the 
Big Dipper above or below or to the right or the left of 
the North Star? 6. Does it stay in the same place all night? 
Get someone to look at half past nine and tell you where 
it was then. 7. How many stars form Cassiopeia’s Chair? 
8. Are all these stars equally bright? 9. Does Cassiopeia’s 
Chair move around the Pole Star like the Big Dipper? (You 
will have to look twice in the evening to find out). 10. Do 
the Big Dipper and Cissiopeia’s Chair move around the North 
Star as the hands of the clock move? 

GRADES IV, V, and VI Composition—“The March Wind” 

Oral preparation for written work: Have you ever played 
a game like this? I say one word and you each say another 
—the very first word that comes into your head, e.g. when 
I say “five cents”, each of you, as I ask you, say just what 
pops into your head. (Bank, candy, store, etc.) This time 
I shall say “radio”—now it will be “March Wind”. (Such 
replies as trees, hats, hair, etc., are to be expected. Jot them 
down on the blackboard. You are beginning to gather ideas 
in this way about a composition theme—the March Wind). 
Here is something that J. E. H. Macdonald wrote about 
“The March Wind”. Perhaps he thought of other things 
than those you have suggested. (Refer to poem written on 


blackboard). 
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March Wind 
The dark earth lifting through the sinking snow 
A high sun riding on the bounding wind, 
Far uplands pale against a snow-gray sky 
Snow-fences leaning thrown by winter’s wind. 
The apple prunings in the shrunken drift 
Now show raw-peeled and shining in the wind. 
A girl in rubber boots pumping a pail 
Of brimming water whipping in the wind. 
Verandah rockers waiting summer time 
Bumping and shaken by the restless wind. 
The tossing lilac buds against the house 
Grip tight their purple secrets from the wind. 
And all the orchard trees are looking south 
Beyond the beatings of the ancient wind. 


What are some of the things J. E. H. Macdonald thought 
about when he thought of March winds? Does this poem 
help you to think of other things about March? Take a 
minute to jot down a word or two so that you won’t forget. 
Is this a quiet picture we have in the poem? Why not? 
What words in the poem help you to feel this blustering 
wind? Do you notice that this poem does not rhyme? It is 
interesting to notice that the second line of each verse 
ends with “wind”. 

Assignment: (a) IV’s are to make as long a list as pos- 
sible of ideas about the March wind. Who has been most 
wide awake and used his eyes best? When you have finished 
making your list, mark the ideas you think most interesting. 
To-morrow we shall see whether or not you could think of 
anything the V’s and VI’s did not. (b) V’s and VI’s are to 
write an unrhymed verse or a paragraph about the March 
wind. Use the most interesting action words you can think 


of. 
GRADE VII Geography—Russia 

Some interesting facts with regard to the development 
of Soviet Russia are drawn from “The Great Offensive” by 
Maurice Hindus. The Great Offensive was launched in the 
proposals of the first and second Five Year Plans. (The 
first beginning in 1928). Before the first Five Year Plan 
was undertaken, Russia was primarily an agricultural coun- 
try with 80% of the people living in villages and working 
the land with primitive implements. The coal, iron, power 
and machine-building industries were nowhere nearly well 
enough developed to satisfy the nation’s needs and there 
was only a bare beginning of a chemical industry. 

Economically the general aim of the Five Year Plan was 
to industrialize the country. This meant, in the first place, 
(a) the manufacture of agricultural implements. To what 
degree has she been successful in this field? Before the 
launching of the Five Year Plan Russia had manufactured 
none of the following machines, which during the period 
of the first plan were produced in these numbers: 105,800 
tractors; 18,690 combines; 62,400 tractor threshing-ma- 
chines; 178,650 tractor ploughs; 3,229,150 horse-drawn 
ploughs; 103,960 tractor grain drills; 501,730 horse-drawn 
grain drills; 37,500 binders for tractors and horses; 29,520 
tractor mowing-machines; 9,330 beet-diggers; 15,370 
flax gins; 56,650 horse-drawn threshing machines, 3,340 
cotton-picking machines; 7,000 potato diggers; 9,600 
potato planters. (b) Manufactures other than agricultural 
implements: What the plan called for: 12,600 railroad 
cars in its last year; 825 locomotives in the last year 
of the plan; 60 million pairs of shoes in the last year; 
61 million pairs of rubbers; 75 million automobiles in 
the last year. What was accomplished: in 1931, the 3rd 
year, 20,000 railroad cars were built; in 1931, 812 loco- 
motives were built; as early as 1931 the output of shoes 
was 76 million pairs. (Note: it has been found that the 
shoes are not of the most durable quality); as early as 
1931, 63 million pairs of rubbers were made; in 1932, 26,- 
700 automobiles were put out. 

In 1913 ussia manufactured 94,000 tons of soap; in 
1931 Russia manufactured 189,000 tons (and yet the de- 
mand far exceeded the supply). In oil production in 1931 
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Russia marched far ahead of the plan and became second 
only to the United States.’ (c) “Heavy Industry”: coal, 
pig-iron, steel and rolled steel are the four mainstays of 
heavy industry. Heavy industry serves as a base for all 
other industry. After 1931 the development or machine 
construction slackened, and one of the reasons probably is 
that heavy industry did not keep pace with it. Coal: 83 
million tons had been expected for 1931. The actual amount 
mined was 59 million tons. For 1932, 90 million tons had 
been expected; 64 million tons was mined. (Maurice Hindus 
adds that it is well to remember that in 1913 only 28 mil- 
lion tons were obtained).Pig Iron: For 1932, 9 million tons 
were expected: 6 million were produced. Rolled steel: For 
1932, 6 million tons were expected; 4 million were pro- 
duced. Steel: Expected output for 1982 was 9% million 
tons; 54 million tons were produced. 

General Summary of Russia’s Development (Quoted 
from “The Great Offensive”) “The first Five Year Plan 
has given Russia a metal industry which she never had be- 
fore, together with a wholly new coal and iron centre in 
the Urals and in Siberia. It has given her an automobile and 
tractor industry and a tool and machine-building industry 
which mark such advances over the past that they may be 
called new, and which make it possible for her to manu- 
facture for the first time in history her own equipment for 
electrical and metallurgical industries. It has given her a 
network of shops for the manufacture of agricultural imp- 
lements, and a new chemical industry with plants scattered 
all the way from the south to the arctic circle. It has given 
her an aviation industry with factories in Moscow, in Nizhni, 
Novgorad, in Voronegh and in Siberia. It has expanded her 
textile industry so that it no longer centred in the north in 
the Moscow region, but has reached out to eastern Siberia, 
central Asia, and the Muggan steppes on the Persian border. 
It has given her 1500 new plants, some small and some as 
large as any in the world. The story of the industrial devel- 
opment of the Urals (which may some day chalenge com- 
parison with the Ruhr) and of Siberia reads like a heroic 
epic. Indeed, this struggle for a new industrial machine has 
changed the very face of Russia, has converted her into a 
land of steel and iron and motors and engines and smoke 
stacks and aeroplanes.” 

If you have access to, or could secure “The Literary 
Digest’? of October 28, 1933, you would find there a graphic 
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representation of the distribution of agricultural, animal, 
marine and mineral resources over Sovient Russsia’s 8,336,- 
864 square miles. (Try the nearest large library). 
GRADE VII Geometry 

Actual demonstration with real objects is often more 
effective than mere blackboard illustration. If your Grade 
VIII pupils have had difficulty in grasping the truth of the 
Pythagorean theorem, try the following device: On heavy 
cardboard, beaverboard, thin lumber or a piece of linoleum, 
draw the figure as on page 109 of McDougal and Shepherd’s 
High School Geometry, using the same lettering. With a 
sharp knife or saw, cut out each of the three squares. Lay 
the triangle on the large square so that A falls on E and 
AB along EB, and mark the position of the other two sides, 
AC and BC. Similarly lay the triangle on the same square 
so that A falls on D and AB on DA, and again mark the 
position of AC and BC. Now cut out the two triangles you 
have outlined on the square and reassemble the entire figure. 
Remove the original triangle and in its place lay one of the 
triangles cut from the square. Place the second of these 
triangles so that it lies outside the remnants of the square 
with its hypotenuse coinciding with AD. The square has 
now changed its shape so that if the squares on the other 
two sides are superimposed, the areas will be seen to be 
equal. 


GRADE IX _§§Literature—“The Ambitious Guest’’ 

Suggestions for direction of pupils’ study of “The Am- 
bitious Guest’. 1. Read completely through the story. 
2. Re-construction of the story. “A well-constructed story 
falls into four parts; (a) an introduction, or opening situa- 
tion; (b) a development of events; (c) a climax; (d) a 
conclusion.” 

(a) “The introduction quickly sets the characters before 
the readers and presents a situation.’”’ Mark what you regard 
as the close of the introduction. Does the introduction catch 
your attention? How? What contrast does Hawthorne here 
introduce that you are aware of throughout the story? It 
is as though there were two opposing forces introduced 
here which are at war during the course of the story. The 
one is more powerful than the other. At first it stands 
simply in contrast with the other, then invades the other 
and finally overcomes it. What power or force is that? 

(b) The development of events: (1) The growing threat 
of this force is one of the main factors in the development 
of the story. Complete this outline of incidents (which leads 
us beyond the development to climax and conclusion): 
i—The wind came through the notch and seemed to pause 
before their cottage; ii—‘“‘The old mountain has thrown a 
stone at us”. iii-iv-v—-The avalanche broke into 2 branches 
just before it reached the cottage. We have just been think- 
ing about the terrific and menacing power of nature. Let 
us turn to the other side of the picture. (2) Within the 
cottage at first, all is warmth and gladness, but as the 
story goes on, even by the cheery fire, the sense that the 
evening is an unusual one, and a feeling of impending dis- 
aster grows. Complete the outline of this aspect of the 
development of the story: i—His face wore the melancholy 
aspect of one who travels a bleak and wild road. ii—This 
evening a prophetic sympathy impelled the refined and edu- 
cated youth to pour out his heart, and constrained them 
to answer with the same free confidence. Is not the kindred 
of a common fate a closer tie than that of birth? iii—The 
talk of hopes to be fulfilled before death should come. 

(c) “The climax of the story marks the point of its 
greatest interest.’”” When does the climax of this story come? 
(d) What part of the story forms its conclusion? What fea- 
ture of the conclusion gives it its chief interest? What 
feature does Hawthorne introduce to bring his story back 
to peace after the rush of the deadly avalanche? 

3. How is the setting of this story built up? Read 
through the story to mark each part that deals with setting. 
Do we get an impression of the setting through description, 
through conversation, all in one paragraph, or here and 
there as the story proceeds? Why is Hawthorne’s method 
effective? 

Some questions to be thought over for discussion: (1) 
-The story says that the young visitor had a “high and 
abstracted ambition’. From what Hawthorne tells you and 
the young man himself says, his ambition does not seem to 
have related to any definite achievement. What do you 
think of such a type of ambition? The young girl has quite 
a different view of life. Which do you prefer? What are 
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your reasons? (2) Hawthorne suggests ‘a common fate’ 
draws people closely together. Can you think of any ex- 
amples that would support this idea? Are there other cir- 
cumstances that lead to fellowship? There is an old saying 
that “Misery likes company’. Could you understand the 
word “company”to mean real fellowship in this case, for 
example? 

Suggestions for a lesson on MHawthorne’s © style: 
‘“‘What is style?” asks Bolenius in her “Teaching Literature 
in the Grammar Grades and High School” and answers: “It 
is a man’s personality coloring his words. It is his habitual 
manner of thinking, of grouping words, and of securing 
effects. It is the sum total of his heredity, environment, 
thought, will, and taste, expressed in his writings. In litera- 
ture, it implies not only individuality, but originality and 
distinction. ‘Fine wirting’ is not good style. It is like putting 
on Sunday clothes, when one has not been used to them.” 
It would be worth spending a few moments discussing this 
quotation with the class. 

Compare the first paragraph of “The Ambitious Guest” 
with the paragraph at the bottom of page 69 (What a 
creature of habit .. . etc. Burroughs: Is It Going to Rain?). 
You would know at one reading that two different men had 
written these paragraphs wouldn’t you? (a) Examine first 
the variety of sentences used. Judging from these two para- 
graphs, at least, which writer has employed the greater 
variety of sentence structure? Is there anything to be 
gained by this variety? (b) Read aloud both paragraphs. 
In which does the voice rise and fall more rhythmically or 
more musically? Is this because the phrases of the sentences 
may be marked off like bars of music with an almost 
equal weight or balance or time beat to each phrase? e.g. 
One September night | a family had gathered round their 
hearth | and piled it high with the driftwood of mountain 
streams | the dry cones of pines | and the splintered ruins 
of great trees | that had come crashing down the precipices |. 
Mark off the third sentence of this paragraph in the same 
way. Read it aloud to yourself with a measured beat to 
each phrase. It has the same kind of rhythm or flow as 
the lines of most modern poetry. Here, for example, are 
some lines from “Inscription for a Sundial’ from “Best 
Poems of 1932” (Johathan Cape, London): 

Senseless with beauty pressing like a flame 
Around me in this sunlit garden—close— 
Blue of larkspur, yellow of the rose, 

White lilies holier than any name— 

What can I be that I have earned a place 

Where tulips ring their gold cathedral bell, 
Where poppies lean upon the air and tell 

Their scarlet secrets with an upturned face? 

—Daniel Whitehead Hicky. 

(c) Seatwork to follow the oral lesson. Bolenius says that 
style is “a man’s personality coloring his words’’. Consider 
what descriptive words you would apply to Hawthorne’s 
style and then think back through these words to what you 
would imagine the character of the man to be. Would you 
use any of these words in thinking of the style: boisterous, 
artificial, elaborate, breezy, refined, abrupt, flowing, schol- 
arly, harsh, musical? Now work backwards and build up 
Hawthorne’s personality from his style. Write (Composition) 
a paragraph describing what you imagine Hawthorne’s char- 
acter or personality to be. (“Hawthorne was a man who 
loved solitude, seclusion, the lonely places of the earth— 
and yet he mingled with the pomp and liveliness of court 
life, and foreign travel’’). 

Le Sire De Maletroit’s Door 
Some suggestions for the guidance of pupil study: First 
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day’s assignment—the reading of the story throughout for 
pleasure in the interest of the tale. 

Second day’s assignment—Seat Study—Re Title: “The 
title of a short story may serve one or more purposes, of 
which the following are the most common: (1) to name the 
principal character, as ‘Markheim’ (Stevenson) or to char- 
acterize him, as ‘A Coward’ (De Maupassant); (2) to give 
the scene or setting of the story, as ‘On Greenwood Hill’ 
(Kipling) ; (3) to suggest the chief incident, as ‘My Double 
and How He Undid Me’, (Hale); (4) to name some object 
which plays an important part in the story, as “The Gold 
Bug’ (Poe); (5) to suggest the type of story, as ‘The 
Haunted and the Haunters’ (Lytton); (6) to give the tone 
of the story, as ‘Broken Wings’ (Henry James); (7) to 
arouse curiosity as ‘.007’ (Kipling). (a) Which of these 
purposes does the title serve? (b) Is the title well chosen?” 
(from “Types of the Short Story’’). 

Re The Beginning of the Story: The opening paragraphs 
of a story may serve various purposes, of which the fol- 
lowing are among the most common: (1) to start the action 
of the story, either with incident or with conversation; (2) 
to introduce characters by description or by comment; (3) 
to give the setting, describing the scene of the story; 
(4) to state or suggest the central idea of the story; (5) to 
tell how the story came to be written. (a) What purpose 
or purposes are served by the first paragraph of the story? 
(b) Is interest aroused at the beginning? (c) Would it 
have made an equally effective or better opening to have 
used the material of the second paragraph in the first? 

Re Climax: Remember that the climax of a story comes 
where the interest is at the highest pitch. Students of the 
short story agree that there may be more than one climax, 
however, although in that case, one should be of greater 
interest than the others. One writer, in discussing this story, 
thinks that there are three incidents which have the character 
of climaxes—one principal and two minor. The first he 
thinks to be the trapping of Denis by the revolving door, 
and the third to be the Sire de Maletroit’s announcement, 
that Denis has two hours to make his choice between marry- 
ing Blanche and hanging. At this last point, the principal 
climax, your interest begins to slacken because you feel 
fairly certain that during those two hours the young people 
will reach some sort of understanding. (a) Where would 
you place the second climax? (b) Why could this not be 
regarded as the principal climax? 
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Third day’s assignment—re Characters: There is only 
one character described with. any fullness in the story. Who 
is that? Read the description carefully. You will notice 
that it deals quite minutely with the appearance of the old 
gentleman, but it is the old man’s character that is of im- 
portance to the story. There would have been no story to 
tell if le Sire de Maletroit had not been the kind of man 
he was. (a) (Composition), Write as interesting a paragraph 
as possible on the character of the old gentleman, basing 
your estimate on the description of his appearance, what he 
does, and what others say and feel about him. (Do you know 
what the word “sardonic” means? Look it up. You might 
want to use it). (b) Each of the climatic situations in the 
story depends on the old gentleman’s character. Prove this 
to be so. 

Fourth day’s assignment: 1429: Make a list of all the 
ideas you have gained from the story about (a) the social 
life of this period, in this way, rough, warfaring epoch; 
unsafe to be abroad on the streets at night; unlighted 
streets, etc. (b) town and house architecture of the period. 

Fifth day’s assignment: (a) Use the third paragraph for 
study and list the similes and metaphors that Stevenson 
employs to make his style interesting. (b) Do you know 
how to use a semicolon correctly in writing a sentence? 
Study these examples from Stevenson: 1. It was September, 
1429, the weather had fallen sharp; a flighty piping wind, 
laden with showers, beat about the township; and the dead 
leaves ran riot along the streets. 2. The wind had fallen 
again in the meanwhile; the night was as black as a grave; 
not a star, nor a glimmer of moonshine, slipped through the 
canopy of cloud. 3. The touch of cold window-bars to the 
exploring hand startles the man like the touch of a toad; 
the inequalities of the pavement shake his heart into his 
mouth; a piece of denser darkness threatens an ambuscade 
or a chasm in the pathway; and where the air is brighter, 
the houses put on strange and bewildering appearances, as 
if to lead him farther from his way. 4. It would be difficult 
to imagine anything at once so fleshy and so delicate in 
design; the taper sensual fingers were like those of one of 
Leonardo’s women; the fork of the thumb made a dimpled 
protuberance when closed; the nails were perfectly shaped, 
and of a dead surprising whiteness. In what ways are these 
sentences alike? Could you formulate one rule for the use 
of the semi-colon? Write a sentence in imitation of Steven- 


son’s illustration of the use of the semi-colon descriptive 
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of a thaw in early spring. (c) Select any paragraph for 
comparison with the opening paragraph of ‘The Ambitious 
Guest’. Is Stevenson’s style as regular in rhythm as Haw- 
thorne’s? (d) Study the paragraph beginning at the top of 
page 141 (“Denis breathed again”). What is the character 
of the sentence used? Is it effective? Why? 

The Griffin and the Minor Canon 


1. How would you describe this story? Is it a tale of, 


dramatic incident, as is “The Ambitious Guest’’? Is it a 
story of romantic adventure, as is ‘‘Le Sire de Maletroit’s 
Door’? Is it a detective mystery, love story, or story of the 
supernatural? 2. What does the title do for you in this 
story? Do you think it as good a title as “Le Sire de Male- 
troit’s Door’? 3. Has the author any purpose at all beyond 
that of entertaining his readers? If so, what? 4. The interest 
in this improbable story is very cleverly sustained by the 
unexpectedness of many of its incidents. Did you, for ex- 
ample, expect the Griffin to be pleased with his image? List 
all the unexpected turns you find in the story. 5. The climax 
in this story is marked by a dramatic speech and a dramatic 
incident. Can you find it? 6. There is a pleasant humorous 
touch here and there in Frank Stockton’s story. “The Grif- 
fin,” says Stockton, “used no severity toward them, but 
there was a look about him which made them unwilling to 
go to bed until they were sure they knew their lessons for 
the next day.” Do you find any other little remarks or 
ideas that amuse you? 7. Some things to think about in con- 
nection with the story: (a) Was the Minor Canon really a 
man of courage? Prove your answer. (b) What character- 
istic would you find it hardest to put = with in the people 
of the town if you were supposed to be in a position of 
some responsibility or authority among them? 8. Have you 
visualized the image of the Griffin sufficiently clearly to be 
able to draw it? Try it and then compare your drawing 
with the description to be found in the first paragraph. 
9. There is no incident introduced in that paragraph to 
start the story and awake your interest. Is it necessary in 
this case? Why? 10. Once or twice you are reminded of 
the style of a fairy tale, in this story. Can you find the 
examples? Is this accident or did Stockton do it on pur- 
pose? 11, In the first paragraph you will find a sentence 
illustrating the same use of the semi-colon as you were 
studying in connection with ‘“‘Le Sire de Maletroit’s Door’. 
What use is that? Is the semi-colon style of sentence char- 
acteristic of Stockton as it is of Stevenson? 
The Club and the Coverley Hunt 

These two essays were written for a daily newspaper. 
It would be hard to find writing of this sort in a daily 
newspaper now wouldn’t it? We are now so busy being 
sure that we have all the latest Hollywood gossip, the most 
recent murder or sensational court case or the news of the 
market. But we must recognize too that newspapers now are 
very large affairs, and reporters must bring in daily news, 
but when “The Spectator” was printed in 1711 and 1712, 
it is true that it appeared every day, but it consisted of a 
sheet of paper folded once. Most of the space was occupied 
with an essay on some topic of current interest, and the 
rest of it, as to-day was given over to advertisements. Addi- 
son and Steele were the writers who were chiefly responsible 
for what appeared in “The Spectator”, although Bludgell, 
who wrote “The Coverley Hunt’ occasionally contributed 
also. You must think of these daily papers as being read 
“at clubs ... at tea-tables and at coffee-houses” (Addison). 
Dr. Broadus, in his “Story of English Literature” gives us 
a picture of the coffee-house life of the times “of the best 
known coffee-houses in these early eighteenth century days, 
there were Will’s, made famous a generation earlier by 
Dryden’s patronage, and still the resort of wits and poets; 
Butlon’s where Addison ‘ruled the roost’, much as Dryden 
had done at Will’s; St. James’s, resort of Whig politicians, 
the fountainhead of political gossip and of ‘foreign and 
domestic’ news; the Grecian, which was near the temple 
where the lawyers lived, and at which they would lounge in 
their dressing gowns in the early morning; and White’s 
chocolate house, patronized by men of fashion. At any one 
of these you could have, for your penny, your seat by the 
fire, your ‘dish’ of coffee, and if you were lucky, a glimpse 
of the ‘Daily Courant’, or Defoe’s ‘Little Review’; or the 
‘Flying Post’, conveniently printed with one side blank, so 
that you could scribble the latest political or social gossip 
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upon it and send the precious sheet to your friends in the 
country. These coffee-houses were the centres, and in a 
way, the mainspring of London life. Whigs in one place, 
Tories in another, concocted their political schemes; the 
wits put their heads together over the newest volume of 
verse, the lawyers wrangled over their cases, the fine gentle- 
men retailed the latest gossip.” 

“The Spectator” was not the first paper that Steele had 
written for. He had had a paper of his own for two years— 
“The Tattler’. In it he had proposed to wander from coffee- 
house to coffee-house picking up the talk of the day and 
enlarging on whatever topics of interest presented them- 
selves. But he did more. Occasionally he undertook to make 
fun of the fashionable follies of the day. Now Steele had 
been something of a rascal himself (an engaging and witty 
rascal) and so he thought that it would be just as well if he 
wrote his paper under an assumed name—Mr. Bickersteth. 
But at the end of the two years Steele discontinued his paper, 
because ‘“‘as he frankly explained to the public,” to quote Dr. 
Broadus, “everybody had found out by that time that Mr. 
Bickersteth was Dick Steele, and Dick Steele could not be 
taken seriously as a censor of ‘fashionable vices’.”’ Then it 
was that Addison and Steele formed their partnership in 
“The Spectator’. In it they proposed to continue their scheme 
for social reform by subjecting the follies and vices of the 
time to good-natured ridicule. There was, for example, a 
craze at the time for beautiful and costly fans. “The town 
was a-flutter with them’. So in “The Spectator” on a day 
in June, 1711, there appeared a letter which was supposed 
to come from a professional instructor in the use of the 
fan, and what a drill-sergeant this instructor is! “Handle 
your fans. Unfurl your fans. Discharge your fans. Ground 
your fans. Recover your fans. Flutter your fans.” 

“The Spectator” had announced in the first number 
that there was a group of his (“The Spectator’s’”) friends 
“concerned with-me in this work’, and who had thought 
out the plan that the paper was to follow. Now this group 
are not, of course, the real group behind the paper—Addi- 
son, Steele, Bludgell and others, but a group of Addison 
and Steele’s creation. This group are described in the essay 
“The Club”. 

Students’ Study assignment: 1. Make a list of “The 
Spectator’s” friends. 2. When Steele and Addison introduced 
Sir Roger into the pages of “The Spectator’, they had 
intended to poke fun at him as a charactistic Tory country 
squire. “London knew her country squires. She laughed 
at their rusticities when they came up to town but she 
loved their homely virtues.” Addison and Steele do laugh 
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at the rusticities of the good Sir Roger, but now that cus- 
toms and times have changed, it is not quite as easy to 
know what they are amused at, as it would have been if you 
had lived at the time they wrote. Try, however, to list the 
characteristics of Sir Roger that amused Steele. If you 
were to read other stories of Addison’s in “The Spectator” 
about Sir Roger, you would see that he loved him too, just 
as London loved her country squire. 3. To what profession 
does the second member of the group belong? 4. What does 
Steele think of a lawyer’s training for the practice of law? 
5. How does the day of this lawyer compare with that of 
a lawyer of our own time? 6. Do you think that Steele 
finds anything in the lawyer’s day to poke fun at? 7. Addi- 
son and Steele were men of wit and humour. Was their 
creation, Sir Andrew Freeport, a man of the same type? 
8. I wonder if they (Addison and Steele) admire the char- 
acteristic that is made clear by Sir Andrew’s maxim “A 
penny saved is a penny got’’. 9. Is there any wisdom in any 
of Sir Andrew’s remarks? 9. Was Captain Sentry what 
he would describe himself as a successful man? Why not? 
What would his recommendations be to a man who wanted 
to succeed and advance his station in life? Would you 
agree with that recommendation? On what grounds? Is there 
anything in the situation that Captain Sentry describes that 
should not exist? What do you admire in Captain Sentry’s 
character? 10. What is Steele pointing out for laughter in 
the picture of Will Honeycomb? What is there in this 
man’s character that makes him a “social success”? 11. Now 
we come to the clergyman. What seems to be the weakness 
of the clergyman’s style of life? Is the same true to-day? 
Can you find any weakness in the clergyman’s style of 
thinking? Do you, for example, think it a merit that a 
man who is supposed to be able to direct the thinking and 
feelings of those who must be very much engaged in “the 
interests of this world’, should have no touch with those 
interests? 
The Coverley Hunt 


_ 1. Here is an essay on hunting that sets out some points 
in its favor and some against it. List the arguments on 
both sides. (Be sure that you recognize the type of hunting 
that is referred to. What are “stop-hounds”? Why are they 
trained in this way? 2. What do you think of the diversion 
the gentleman confined in the Bastile discovered for him- 
self? Why is that incident used to introduce an essay on 
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hunting? 8. Are there any- absurdities to be discovered in 
Sir Roger’s character in this account? 4. Are there any 
loveable qualities to be found? 5. Suppose you were one 
of the writers for “The Spectator” and you were to give 
some account of Sir Roger’s indoor diversions, would you 
feel it to be in character to have him reading Shakespeare? 
“Could I believe my friend had ever read Shakespeare?” 
says “The Spectator”. 

The Style: Composition—Imitate ‘The Spectator’ style 
by writing an essay, gently satirizing the phases of school 
life—or one phase of school life. Give your essay the title 
“The Quiet Observer”. 

Preparation: read and re-read the essays of “The Spec- 
tator”. In that way you will become so familiar with the 
style and wording that you will use it almost unconsciously. 
Note that nothing is exaggerated or overdrawn, that the 
wording now seems rather quaint, that the subject is treated 
humourously. 

“Before writing an essay, pupils should narrow down 
to something definite both in regard to the substance of 
the essay and the style by asking themselves questions like 
the following: Is the essay intended to teach, to preach, to 
reform, or simply to entertain? Shall it deal largely with 
fact or with fancy? Shall it follow a definite plan, or 
ramble at will? What shall be the approximate length? Can 
the essay be coloured by anything from the writer’s own 
experiences? In the way either of material or-of treatment, 
is it possible to add an original touch to the work? The 
essay should be not only well planned, but elaborated after 
the first writing. Then pupils ought to revise their essays 
and enliven them by all the varied devices used by the best 
essayists. Variety of sentence and paragraph structure may 
be deliberately introduced, illustrative matter multiplied, 
allusions thought of, and figures of speech inserted where 
they add effectiveness”. (from Bolenius: “Teaching Litera- 
ture in the Grammar Grades and High Schools’’). An essay 
may be prepared by the pupil in entirety or it may be 
blocked in, in class, and the several parts distributed among 
the pupils for actual writing. Such an “Essay in Relay” 
calls out the best efforts of the class; competition adds zest. 

In connection with work on “The Spectator’ the histor- 
ical and social background of the period is well given in the 
famous third chapter of the first volume of Macaulay’s 
“History of England’’. 
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